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In reprinting these Speeches, I have left out from the 

Reply one adjective which was inadvertently used, and was 

quite inconsistent with other expressions in the Speech, 

and for the use of which I took the earliest opportunity of 

expressing my regret. 

E. C 



GORDON-CUMMING V. WILSON AND OTHERS. 



This action, in which Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Bart., was 
the plaintiff, and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, 
Mr. C. Lycett Green, Mrs. Lycett Green, Mr. Berkeley Levett were 
the defendants, was tried at the Royal Courts upon the ist June, 
1 89 1, and following days, before the Lord Chief Justice of England 
(Lord Coleridge) and a Special Jury. The action was for slander, in 
alleging that the Plaintiff cheated at cards, and the Defendants 
pleaded that the accusation was true. Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., 
M.P. (Solicitor-General), and Mr. C. F. Gill were counsel for Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming ; and the defendants were represented by 
Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., M.P., Mr. Asquith, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. C. W. Matthews. The trial concluded on the 9th June, and 
the jury found a verdict for the defendants. The following speeches 
were delivered on behalf of the Plaintiff : — 



Opening Speech, Monday ', istjune, 1891. 

The Solicitor-General. — May it please your Lordship,Gentlemen 
of the Jury, you heard from the statement of the pleadings which has 
just been made by my learned friend Mr. Gill who, with me, has the 
honour and responsibility of appearing for Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming \n this matter, what is the question which you have to 
decide. It is a simple question, aye or no, did Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming cheat at cards. It is a serious question involving his 
honour, his reputation, his whole career. It is an interesting 
question, for, as you know, the interest of this case is not confined 
and could not be confined to those who are actually parties to it. 
The matter has been, as we know, discussed already in the press and 1 
elsewhere, and the persons whose names are mentioned in the case, 
some of whom will necessarily be called as witnesses before you are 
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persons of the highest station and consideration, and the circum- 
stances out of which this accusation arose were circumstances of a 
character which have naturally made them a matter of great public 
interest. Comments have been made in the press upon the conduct 
of the gentleman whom I represent, and some of you gentlemen may 
have read those comments and may have been led already to form an 
impression it may be adverse tQ the Plaintiff in this matter. I am 
satisfied, however, Gentlemen, if any such opinion has suggested 
itself to your minds; if you have formed an imperfect judgment on 
imperfect information as to what the circumstances of this case have 
been, I am quite sure that I, as Sir William Gordon-Cumming's 
Counsel, can trust you at once to dismiss all such impressions 
from your mind, and to set yourself steadily to discharge the 
responsible duty of deciding upon this case determined to come to 
your decision guided simply by the evidence which is given before 
you, and by your conscientious judgment upon that evidence when 
you have thoroughly considered it. I have said, Gentlemen, it is a 
grave and important case ; that it involves the honour and the future 
career of a gentleman and a soldier. Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
is not yet forty-three years of age, but for twenty-three years he has 
served his country in the Army, and served it with distinction. In 
1879 ne was m the Zulu War, and fought in the battle of Ulundi, 
and wears one clasp upon his. medal for that war. In 1883 he was 
in the trenches of Tel-el-Kebir, and wears the Egyptian medal with 
one clasp for that engagement. In 1884 he was in the Camel Corps 
in Egypt, and for engagements at the wells at Gubat and at Abu Klea 
he has two clasps. He has risen in the Service which he has been 
in so long, till now he is Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scots Guards. 
He comes of an old family. He is not a man of scanty means. He 
is a Baronet, with a place in Scotland, and a residence in London, 
and he has for many years past appeared to enjoy everything that 
would make life happy and pleasant ; with great reputation, serving 
in a profession to which he was devoted, and in which he had 
distinguished himself ; with ample means, and enjoying the friendship 
of the most distinguished, most considered, most illustrious persons in 
the land ; and he now finds himself in Court here to face an 
accusation that he, after a life hitherto so spent in the enjoyment 
of privileges and advantages such as those I have pointed to, sud- 
denly descended to cheat at cards, to attempt to rob one or two of 
his oldest friends. Now, Gentlemen, it is a grave accusation and 
one that wants to be seriously considered. In opening this case 
to you I shall as far as possible avoid any comment upon the 
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conduct of those persons who have been concerned in the matter 
and through whom this accusation has arisen ; and if it be necessary 
to make comments, they must be made by me at a later stage of 
the case. In opening the case to you I desire to put, as simply as 
I possibly can, and without attempting to distribute blame amongst 
any of those who are mentioned, the circumstances out of which 
this accusation arose. 

In the Leger Week in 1890, Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
invited by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson to stay for a few days at their 
house at Tranby Croft for the Doncaster Races, Tranby Croft being 
situated not far from Doncaster. I have told you that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming enjoyed the most distinguished friendships and 
acquaintances. He has been honoured with the acquaintance of the 
Prince of Wales for twenty years, and for ten years the Prince has 
honoured him by his personal and private friendship. As long ago 
as 1 88 1 Sir William Gordon-Cumming was the guest of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales at Sandringham, and on two occasions since 
then he has been admitted to that honour, and up to the night of the 
10th September, 1890, there had been upon the part of His Royal 
Highness towards Sir William Gordon-Cumming a constant and main- 
tained friendship ; a friendship of personal intimacy, greatly honouring 
to, and greatly prized by Sir William Gordon-Cumming ; and there 
is no doubt that it was rather as a friend of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales than as a personal friend of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was invited to form one 
of the party at Tranby Croft in September, 1890. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had not known very much of the Wilsons. He 
had stayed at their house at Tranby Croft for two or three days in the 
year 1885 for the Doncaster Races, and he had the pleasure of dining 
at their house in London upon some few occasions, but that was all 
the knowledge he had of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson. You have 
heard the names of the defendants in this case; Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson, her son, Arthur Stanley Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Lycett 
Green, Mrs. Lycett Green having been a Miss Wilson. In the year 
1885 Mr. Lycett Green married Miss Wilson. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming's acquaintance with them was, therefore, of a very slender 
kind indeed. He met Mr. Lycett Green on one occasion in the year 
1888, and dined at their house in York upon that occasion, but, with 
that exception, I believe he had not seen Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green 
until he went to Tranby Croft in September, 1890. Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson he had not seen and did not know at all at the time 
he went as a guest to Tranby Croft in 1890. Now, Gentlemen, the 
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party was made up in London, and on Monday, the 8th September, 
1890, Sir William Gordon-Cumming travelled down to Tranby Croft 
with His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and other members of 
the party who were assembling for the races. They arrived at 
Tranby Croft upon the afternoon of the 8th of September, and I 
suppose the first assembly at the house was when they met at dinner 
upon the evening of the 8th. I need not go through a list of those 
who formed the party assembled at Tranby Croft, though the names 
of some of them of course will have to be mentioned, but there is no 
necessity now for my going through a list of the names of those who 
had nothing whatever to do with the circumstances that afterwards 
took place ; suffice it to say that amongst those who went down in 
this party were Lord Coventry, General Owen Williams, Mr. Berkeley 
Levett, who was a subaltern in the 1st Battalion Scots Guards, and 
known, of course, to Sir William Gordon-Cumming. The other 
names I need not trouble you with because I do not think they will 
be mentioned, or, at all events, many of them, in the course of the 
case. They dined at Tranby Croft upon the evening of the 8th of 
September, and after dinner there was music and conversation, and 
at about eleven o'clock some one suggested the playing of baccarat 
It appears that Tranby Croft was not a place where baccarat had 
been played before. They had no proper table for playing baccarat, 
and it appears that upon this occasion, in the library of the house or 
in some room where there was a good deal of furniture, three whist 
tables were put together in order to form a baccarat table. Now, 
Gentlemen, I daresay I may assume that a good many of you are not 
acquainted at all with the game of baccarat, and it is necessary that I 
should explain to you how the game is played, and I think before 
you have mastered the game you will see how important it is to note 
with regard to any circumstances that took place at that game what 
the opinion and belief is of two persons who are sitting at the baccarat 
table. Now, let me tell you, Gentlemen, how the game of baccarat is 
played. At a place where this game is habitually played, the table 
intended for the purpose of playing baccarat has a line along it near 
the edge, behind which the players keep their stakes. A bank is 
kept and the banker and the croupier are, so to speak, partners in the 
bank The banker says that he will make a bank of a particular sum, 
and the banker sits upon one side of the table, the croupier 
sitting opposite to him. Four packs of cards are taken — that 
is, 208 cards shuffled up together — and placed in front of the 
banker, slanting thus, forming a large heap of cards, from which 
the banker from time to time takes those he wants to use for 
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the immediate purpose of the game. The banker proceeds to deal, 

but he does not deal to all the players, but only two persons, besides 

the banker himself, receive any cards, the table being divided into 

what are called two tableaux. All the players upon the right of the 

bank make one tableau, and their success or loss depends upon the 

cards dealt to one of their number, and all the players upon the left 

form another tableau, there being one player sitting upon the left, to 

whom the cards are dealt. I am bound to say it seems to me to be 

about the most unintelligent mode of losing your own money, or 

getting somebody else's I ever heard of, because it appears that 

there is no room in any part of the game for anything like what may 

be called skill or judgment. However, it is a favourite game in some 

places, and I suppose has its attractions, and it is played in the way 

1 am now describing. The dealer taking the cards proceeds to deal 

one card face downwards upon the right to the player there who 

represents that tableau ; he puts one card face downwards upon the 

left to the corresponding player for the left tableau, and one card face 

downwards to himself. He repeats that process by dealing another 

card face downwards to the player on the right, to the player on the 

left, and to himself. Then he looks at his cards, and unless he 

declares or shows his cards, he offers a card to the other two players. 

Either one of them may take one card and no more, and that card 

is laid down upon the table face upwards. The object is to get eight 

or nine. If a player receiving cards receives a three and a six, he 

has nine, which is a natural, or if he receives a three and a five that 

makes eight, which is also a natural. The player declares his cards, 

and if the dealer has not equally good cards, he loses the whole of 

that side of the table. Any player may stake, subject to conditions 

as to the amount of the bank, as much as he pleases. Except in the 

case of the player receiving the cards, the other players make their 

stakes without receiving any cards at all, trusting simply to what 

happens to the cards dealt to the player representing the tableau. 

The result is declared, and the banker wins or loses as the case may 

be, on the one side or the other, or both sides, and the croupier who 

sits opposite and takes care of the counters representing the amount 

of the bank, has the duty of paying to those who have won, and of 

receiving from those who have lost. In this game it would, of 

course, be troublesome to use coins and thereby have a great amount 

of coin upon the table, and it would be, I do not say impossible, but 

unsatisfactory to use pieces of paper with sums of money upon them for 

a reason which I will show you presently. It is important to the banker 

as well as the croupier to see what has been staked by each of the players 
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sitting at the table, and, therefore, instead of using either coins or 
written paper, counters are used made of leather of different patterns, 
different sizes and different colours, representing different amounts of 
money. I have in my hand specimens of counters for different 
amounts, the brown one I hold in my hand is marked ^10 ; here is 
one for £2, and another for j£i f and this bright red one is for j£$ y 
and then there are some smaller ones representing ioj. and 55. The 
observation you will make at once upon that, Gentlemen, I think is 
that these counters are very well adapted for the purpose of playing 
this game, because it is extremely easy to see what it is that has been 
staked by either of the players, and that is one of the reasons, I pre- 
sume, why these counters are used, and why they are made of different 
sizes and different colours, because it is most important, as I have 
said, to the banker that he should know what has been staked by 
his opponents. The bank is limited to a particular amount, and 
upon the occasion of the two nights in question, they began, at all 
events by the bank being limited to jQioo, and the meaning of that 
is that the banker gets ;£ioo worth of counters and proceeds to play 
with them. He cannot lose more than ;£ioo, because when he has 
lost all his counters his bank is at an end, and he never can 
be called upon by the players to pay more than is represented 
by the counters at the time that are actually in the hands of the 
croupier. But there is another reason, and a very strong reason, 
why the banker would be keen to see what each player had staked- on 
either side, and though it is a little difficult to explain I will try and 
make it as simple as possible. The banker is playing against two 
separate players and supposing the banker had seven, and the player 
upon his right had six, and the player upon his left had eight, the 
banker would have to pay the eight and would receive from the six ; 
he would pay all that was staked upon the side where the cards were 
lying with eight and receive all that was staked upon the side where 
the cards were lying with six ; and when the banker has to consider 
the question of whether he shall take a third card or not, he always 
looks to see upon which side of the table there is more money, or 
whether it is equal. The only question arising, as I understand, 
upon which there is any difference of opinion is whether when you 
have got five you should take another card or not. If you have four 
you always take another card. If you have six you never take 
another card. If you have five it is a question whether you shall 
take another card or not, because the object being to get nine you 
may by taking another card be worse off than you were before. 
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Tens do not count If your two cards together make thirteen your 
score is three. If your cards are two and a Court card your score is 
two. If you have a three and a one, making four and you take a 
card and get a nine, your score, instead of being four is only three, 
so that you are worse off than you were before because you cancel 
the ten and only count the remainder. Therefore the banker who 
has got to decide whether he will or not take another card himself 
has to be guided by knowing what the cards are that have been 
turned up face upwards upon the right hand and left hand sides 
respectively and also it may depend upon the amount of money 
which is on either side as to whether he thinks it worth while to take 
another card or not Supposing for instance he had dealt to the 
player upon the right hand side a card face upwards making nine, he 
would know that that player could not have more than four, because 
if the player had originally had six he would not have taken a further 
card at all, and if he had five and decided to take a further card and 
took a nine then he could only be four, so that the banker in that 
case would know if he had a six in his own hand he would be sure 
to win the money upon that side of the table. Then, as to the other 
side, whether he should play against it would depend equally upon 
the card that he had turned up there and if he knew that he was 
going to win upon one side where the larger amount of money 
was he would probably rest content by taking the money that 
had been staked upon the side he won upon and being • pre- 
pared to pay the smaller amount upon the other side. There- 
fore, as I have endeavoured to point out to you, the amount of 
money that stands upon the tableau as staked by the indi- 
vidual players, is of great importance to two persons, namely, 
the banker and the croupier. Upon the two occasions upon which 
it is alleged that Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheated at baccarat 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was tjie banker. General 
Owen Williams was the croupier, and I do not doubt that it will be 
my duty to put into the witness-box His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales and General Owen Williams, and I think I shall satisfy you 
by their evidence that upon those two evenings when they were the 
two persons directly interested and concerned in noticing the stakes 
by the players they saw nothing of any improper practice upon the 
part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming. Now, Gentlemen, I have 
described, not indeed in great detail, but I hope I have succeeded in 
making reasonably intelligible, the game which they were playing at 
this place, Tranby Croft. But there is one additional matter I must 
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mention to you which is of importance. I have told you that it 
would be important for the banker to note what money was upon 
either tableau, and the banker always does note it, being anxious as 
a rule to have the two sides of the table pretty even, and where it so 
happens that a much larger amount is upon one table than upon the 
other it is quite usual for the banker to call attention to the circum- 
stance, and then a player who is sitting upon the other side where 
the larger amount of money is says sometimes : " I will go for ^5, 
^£io, or ^20 upon the other side," but not putting the money upon 
the table, but saying it, and so putting a stake, as it were, upon the 
other tableau in order, as is desirable, to equalise the two sides of the 
table. Upon the occasion in question at Tranby Croft Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming will tell you that either upon two occasions or 
three, certainly on two occasions, attention was called by the banker 
to the fact that there was not so much money upon one side as the 
other, whereupon Sir William Gordon-Cumming said, " I will go £2$ 
upon the other side," not putting, of course, the coin down to repre- 
sent it, but saying it, and saying it in the hearing of everybody and 
winning and receiving from General Owen Williams his money upon 
both these occasions. Now, Gentlemen, that is the way in which 
this game is played. Upon the evening of the 8th as I have told 
you they had no baccarat table, but three whist tables were put 
together which certainly would not give room for many of the party. 
They were sitting tolerably close together, and the others of the 
party who were not playing were standing about in the room, where 
I believe smoking was going on and glasses were upon the table. 
However, it was a very small affair, three whist tables being put 
together and the players sitting pretty closely together. Upon that 
evening Mrs. Wilson was sitting next to his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, and next to her was sitting Mr. Levett. Then 
came Mr. Arthur Wilson, then Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
and then Lord Edward Somerset, and then General Owen Williams. 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was sitting next but one to 
the croupier who had to receive and pay the money ; almost opposite 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who was dealing the cards. 
There was one other person who had a duty connected with the game 
which I may as well mention, and that was the duty of dealing with 
the counters, and Mr. Reuben Sassoon on both those evenings took 
charge of the counters. He let the players have as many counters 
as they would, taking a note of the amount they had so received, and 
at the end of the evening's play each player returned the counters he 
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had in his possession. Mr. Reuben Sassoon made a note as to whether 
he owed money or was to receive, and at the end of two or three days' 
play, as the case might be, that would be settled by Mr. Sassoon. 
Upon this occasion I have told you the position in which these ladies 
and gentlemen were sitting. The tables were not of equal height ; 
the table at which His Royal Highness was sitting as banker was 
the middle table and higher than the others, so that it was rather 
difficult to get in the counters. As a rule, I believe a rake is used — 
the croupier has a small rake and draws towards him by means of that 
rake, the counters lying upon the table, but that could not be done 
with tables of uneven height, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
having a paper before him for another purpose, which I will mention 
in a moment, put his stake upon that paper, and when the coup was 
decided handed it up upon the paper to General Owen Williams. 
The game was played for about an hour and a half upon that occa- 
sion. There was nothing, so far as I know, very remarkable about 
the play, and it did not get to very large amounts, but in the course of 
an hour and a half of course a great many coups are played. You 
have 208 cards in the four packs, and a single coup cannot take more 
than nine cards and may take fewer, so that you see there must be a 
large number of coups before the four packs are exhausted. The 
result of the evening's, play was that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
won, I think, £100, and some joke was made or something was said 
about his winning upon that evening, and that he had been very 
fortunate. I told you that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had a paper 
in front of him and that was a paper which he is in the habit of 
keeping, and which players at baccarat will know as a tableau. 
Persons who play these games, involving no skill and nothing but 
absolute chance, very often have an idea of a system — they follow a 
particular system and make a rule as to the money they will put upon 
the card. Sir William Gordon-Cumming, as a rule, acts upon a 
system and keeps a paper upon which he puts " B " and " P," repre- 
senting " Banker " and " Player," and he puts down in pencil in dots 
when either the banker or player wins, so that at the end of the 
evening, by looking at his tableau, he is able to see how 
many times the banker won and how many times the players 
have won. But that is not the object of keeping the record. Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming is in the habit of doing this. He may 
put down ^2, or ^5, as the case may be, upon the first coup, and,, 
if he wins that, instead of withdrawing the stake which he had 
put he receives that stake from the croupier and adds another to^ 
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it from his own counters, so that the second stake is three times 
the first. If he stakes j£$ he would put a j£$ counter down, and on 
his winning the croupier would give him a £$ counter, and he would 
take from his own stake another ^5 counter, and put it down, so 
that those three counters would be his stake for the next coup. Of 
-course, if you go on doubling your stakes you must eventually lose 
the whole, and the only possible way of winning is to increase your 
stake, and then stop after a certain time. Players at these games of 
.absolute chance generally say if you succeed once you had better put 
a little more on, and if you succeed a second time, or at the most 
three times, then you must go back to the original stake and keep the 
winnings. That was Sir William Gordon-Cumming's way of playing 
at the game. He kept his tableau, and upon the following evening 
something was said to Sir William Gordon-Cumming in a familiar 
and friendly way by His Royal Highness as to his winning, and he 
said: "Why, sir, I could not help winning with such a tableau as 
this," showing it to His Royal Highness, which tableau showed that 
young Wilson, who upon that occasion had been holding the cards 
for the side of the table upon which Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had been sitting, had won no less than five coups in succession — no 
-doubt winning money for himself, and no doubt also winning money 
for Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who probably won a larger sum 
than young Wilson himself. They played baccarat for an hour and a 
half, and at half-past twelve the party broke up. The next day they 
met in the morning, and went to the races at Doncaster in two saloon 
carriages. The Prince was in one of the saloon carriages, and invited 
some of the party to join him, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming him- 
.self was in the saloon carriage with the Prince of Wales. They went to 
Doncaster Races upon the Tuesday,and lunched together in the middle 
of the day, and returned to Tranby Croft, there being no suggestion 
of any sort or kind that anything whatever had happened upon the 
Monday evening to call attention to the play of any person of the 
party. Upon the Tuesday evening they dined again, and about the 
same time in the evening again played baccarat. At this time they had 
a different table. The table the previous night had been complained 
*of, and a table had been arranged which was put in the billiard-room, 
between the billiard table and the fire-place, and was covered with 
baize ; and upon this table I believe some line of white chalk had 
been marked round as the place where the players were to keep their 
•counters. It was not a regular baccarat table, and I think you will 
hear that the line was very much nearer to the edge of the table than 
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is usual with baccarat tables, so that really it made it impossible for 
the counters to be kept within the line and the edge of the table- 
Upon this occasion Sir William Gordon-Cumming was playing again, 
but he was playing at the right hand tableau of His Royal Highness 
instead of the left. He was sitting again next but one to General 
Owen Williams, the croupier, and between them and General Owen 
Williams was sitting Lady Coventry. She was playing, but had never 
seen the game before, and I think Sir William Gordon-Cumming ex- 
plained it to her as far as was necessary, and she was playing for some 
small 5 s. or 10s. stakes. Next to Sir William Gordon-Cumming on 
that evening sat Mrs. Lycett Green ; next to her, Arthur Stanley 
Wilson ; next to him, Mr. Lycett Green ; and I am not sure whether 
any one else sat between Mr. Lycett Green and His Royal Highness, 
They played again in the same way that evening, and there was a 
remarkable run of luck on the part of Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, and. 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming spoke to him in regard to it — it was 
said he was a novice, and that novices were supposed to be lucky 
at games of cards, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming said to him that 
he should follow him, he being a novice, and he turned out right be- 
cause he won five coups in succession. That party again came to an 
end after about an hour and a half s play ; and the next morning, the 
morning of the 10th was the principal day of the Doncaster Races.. 
The party again was to go to Doncaster by train in the saloon car- 
riages in the way I have mentioned. On that morning of the 
Wednesday news came to Tranby Croft about ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing that Mrs. Wilson's brother had died at Hull, and something was 
said about the party breaking up. A message was sent by Mrs. Wilson 
expressing the hope that the party would not break up, and about 
eleven o'clock of that day Mrs. Wilson met Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
and pressed upon him not to leave the house in consequence of the news, 
which had come, but to go to the races and let the visit come to an end 
in the ordinary way. It is startling to know that at the time Mrs. Wil- 
son urged Sir William Gordon-Cumming to stay at this house, and go to 
the races and return to the house and not to let it interfere with the visit, 
that she and four other defendants had all been in consultation with 
regard to Sir William Gordon-Cumming having cheated at cards, and 
that communications had taken place between some of them as early 
as the evening of the 8th September, being the Monday, with regard 
to the accusation to be made against Sir William Gordon-Cumming,. 
. but not a syllable had been said about it ; no sign had been given in 
their behaviour to Sir William Gordon-Cumming that there was any 
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sort of suspicion of this kind in their minds ; and on the evening of 
Wednesday, the ioth, about eight o'clock, when he was going to dress 
for dinner, Sir William Gordon-Cumming was astounded by receiving 
a visit from Lord Coventry, who told him that people who were in the 
house were making statements with regard to his cheating at cards, 
and that it was a very serious matter. Now, I am not going to 
attempt in detail to give conversations which will have to be proved 
in evidence before you, and conversations in regard to which we have 
some records, which I am glad cannot be challenged or altered now, 
but Sir William Gordon-Cumming at once, and peremptorily and 
absolutely denied the charge, and from beginning to end of the transac- 
tions that evening it cannot be suggested that he for a moment wavered 
from that peremptory and distinct denial that there was any truth in it. 
He begged to be allowed to see the Prince of Wales, and thereupon 
the dinner bell rang ; they dressed for dinner ; at dinner they all met 
in the usual way, and on the same friendly terms. The evening was 
spent in conversation and music ; and a little later, towards eleven 
o'clock, Sir William Gordon-Cumming was allowed to see His Royal 
Highness. His Royal Highness consented to see him in the presence 
of Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams, and an interview then 
took place, at which Sir William Gordon-Cumming denied most 
positively to His Royal Highness that there was any sort of truth in 
the statement, and appealed to him as to whether he could believe 
that he, who had been allowed the honour of his acquaintance and 
friendship, could have been guilty of such a disgraceful thing as was 
suggested with regard to him. The interview came to an end, and 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was told that he would be communi- 
cated with afterwards. Before any communication was made to him, 
Mr. Lycett Green, and one or two other of the defendants, saw the 
Prince of Wales, and His Royal Highness did not see Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming again, but Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams brought to Sir William Gordon-Cumming a document 
already prepared which they called upon him to sign, and his signing 
of which they told him was absolutely necessary in order to avoid a 
terrible social scandal. I am asking now for the document which was, 
when signed by many persons, left in the keeping of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and I am glad that it is not the only 
document which I am able to refer to. Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams naturally thought, when circumstances of this kind 
occurred, that there should be left on record a full and complete 
account of the whole matter as they knew it, and they therefore drew 
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up a precis or record of the matter, giving, as they said, an accurate 
account of all the circumstances. They signed that document, and 
handed it to the custody of His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales., in order that it might be kept, with the undertaking which 
I have now in my hand. Sir Francis Knollys was good enough just 
now to hand it to Mr. Lewis. It does not come from the possession 
of the defendants, but was in the possession of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, whose equerry has given it to Mr. Lewis. I 
propose to read at once the document signed by Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams, which records the whole of this matter as 
they knew it 

Sir Charles Russell: Before my learned friend reads this, 
let me say it is of course not evidence against the defendants. 
They were no parties to this pricis or statement to which my learned 
friend has referred ; but, as I gather, my learned friend intends to call 
those who did prepare it, namely, General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry, I have no objection upon that understanding to its being 
read. Unless my learned friend intends to call General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry, who are the signatories to that docu- 
ment, it of course cannot be said to be in any way evidence against 
the defendants. 

The Solicitor-General: I do propose to call General Owen 
Williams, but, inasmuch as I must leave somebody whom I shall have 
an opportunity of cross-examining, I do not propose to call Lord 
Coventry. 

Sir Charles Russell : I should not in a case of this kind, if my 
learned friend does not feel at liberty to call Lord Coventry, insist 
upon any such objection, although, at the same time, as I have 
already said, it cannot be said in any way to be evidence against the 
defendants. 

The Solicitor-General : I think General Owen Williams, who is 
quite able to prove this, will be sufficient. 

The Lord Chief Justice : If General Owen Williams signed it, 
and he is to be called, it is none the less evidence. 

Sir Charles Russell : It would not then be evidence against the 
defendants if General Owen Williams is called. 

The Lord Chief Justice : But if they call General Owen Williams 
tftey would probably put it in his hands, and say : " Did you write 
that ? " 

Sir Charles Russell : Even in that view it would not be evidence 
against the defendants, who were no parties to it. 
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The Lord Chief Justice : No, not in itself. 

The Solicitor-General. — I hope it will not be understood that I 
am saying that the fact that there are certain statements here, must 
be taken as absolutely conclusive evidence against the defendants as' 
regards what took place; but it is, as you will readily see at 
once, Gentlemen, of cardinal importance in this case that when 
two persons who, because of their experience and position in society, 
were considered to be persons who safely might be consulted with 
regard to a case of this kind — when they deliberately set down a full 
statement of the transaction as they knew it, it is most important for 
the jury that has to judge of what did take place, to see what 
they did say. I will read to you their statement : — 

" For the Doncaster Race Meeting of 1890 the following party 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson at Tranby Croft : — 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, Hon. H. Tyrwhitt-Wilson, 
the Earl and Countess of Coventry, the Earl of Craven, Lord Edward 
Somerset, Lady Brougham and Vaux, Count Henry Lutzow, Captain 
the Hon. A. Somerset, Sir William Gordon-Cumming, Lieutenant- 
General and Mrs. Owen-Williams, Mr. and Mrs. Lycett Green, Mr. 
Christopher Sykes, Miss Naylor, Mr. Berkeley Levett, Mr. R. Sassoon, 
and Mr. J. Wilson (the son of the house). 

" On the evenings of the 8th and 9th September the party played 
at baccarat. 

"After returning from the races on the 10th inst., Mr. Lycett 
Green (having preyiously taken counsel with his father on the matter) 
made a statement to Lord Coventry to the effect that his brother-in- 
law, Mr. J. Wilson, had told him on the evening of the 8th that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming systematically placed a larger stake on the 
table, after the card had been declared in his favour, than he had 
originally laid down, and when the cards were against him he fre- 
quently withdrew a portion of his stake, by these means defrauding 
the bank. This conduct had also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson — who informed her husband of what she had seen — Mrs. 
Lycett Green and Mr. Levett having been also made acquainted 
with the facts. It was agreed that they should all carefully watch 
the play on the following night, when Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was again observed most distinctly to repeat the same practices. 
Lord Coventry, on hearing this, consulted General Owen Williams 
as to what steps should be taken in the matter. Mr. Lycett Green 
repeated his statement to both of them, in the presence of Lord 
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Edward Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, and Mr. J. Wlson, and 
added that those who had watched were quite prepared to swear 
to the accuracy of the report. The matter having thus been 
placed more or less in the hands of Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams, they decided that it was imperative upon them 
to inform the Prince of Wales immediately of what had occurred, 
and after mature deliberation they agreed to suggest to His 
Royal Highness that, for the sake of all concerned, and for 
society at large, it was most desirable that the circumstances should 
not be allowed to transpire outside the immediate circle of those 
already acquainted with the facts, but, as a condition of silence, 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming must be made to sign an undertaking 
never again to play cards for the rest of his life. His Royal High- 
ness', having been placed in possession of all the details of the case, 
and this suggestion being made to him, agreed that such a solution 
was possible. Lord Coventry and General Williams then went to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming and informed him that he was accused of 
cheating at baccarat. This charge he denied emphatically, and 
begged to be allowed to see the Prince of Wales, who consented to 
see him, provided Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams were 
present. The interview took place. Sir William again denied the 
truth of the accusation, but was told it was utterly useless to attempt 
a denial in the face of the distinct evidence of so many totally unpre- 
judiced persons, whose interest it was that no scandal should have 
happened in the house. The Prince of Wales afterwards saw Mr. 
Lycett Green, Mr. A. Wilson, Mr. Levett, Mr. J. Wilson, Lord Edward 
Somerset, Captain Arthur Somerset, and "Mr. Sassoon, all of whom 
were acquainted with the circumstances of the case, and listened to 
their verification of the account which had been already given him. 

"It was pointed out to these gentlemen that an exposk would 
mean a horrible public scandal, and as it was most expedient that 
this should, if possible, be avoided, they were asked whether they 
would be willing to keep silence with regard to what had taken place 
on condition that Sir William Gordon-Cumming signed an undertak- 
ing never again to play cards for the rest of his life. To this they all 
agreed, and declared that they would do their utmost to prevent the 
matter from transpiring. Lord Coventry and General Williams then 
saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and explained that the only possible 
condition on which silence could be maintained would be that he 
should sign the undertaking before mentioned. At the same time 
they clearly pointed out that his signature to this would be a distinct 

B 
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admission of his guilt. Quite understanding, he signed the document, 
which was afterwards signed also by the gentlemen who were cognisant 
of the facts, and then given to the safe keeping of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. Sir William Gordon-Cumming left Tranby 
Croft early the following morning. 

"These circumstances were not known to Lady Coventry, Lady 
Brougham, Mrs. Owen Williams, Miss Naylor, Lord Craven, Count 
Henry Liitzow, nor Mr. Christopher Sykes, all of whom were staying 
in the house at the time. 

" The above is an accurate statement of all the facts of the case. 

" Coventry 
"Owen Williams." 



The last sentence of that, that it is an accurate statement of all the 
facts of the case, can hardly perhaps be accepted now, because it is only 
right I should tell you at once that the defendants in their answers 
to interrogatories have denied the agreement to watch Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, which is specifically stated to have been made in 
that memorandum ; and, on the other hand, it is certainly the fact, 
and I shall prove it by General Owen Williams, when in the box, 
that with regard to the suggestion that signing this document was 
a confession of guilt, that that suggestion was made by Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, who objected and refused to sign the document at 
first because, he said, it would be a confession of guilt ; and then 
•■hey said it might be so, but there was no other mode of escaping a 
norrible public scandal. Gentlemen, I said I would make no com- 
ment on the behaviour of persons who were concerned in this case : 
but it is an extraordinary thing that two men of the knowledge and 
experience of General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, could 
have imagined that such a thing as this could be kept secret, when it 
was known to so many persons. The paper which was signed by 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and by other persons 
whose names I will read to you, and signed by Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming is this : "In consideration of the promise made by the 
gentlemen whose names are subscribed to preserve silence with refer- 
ence to an accusation which has been made with regard to my conduct 
at baccarat on the nights of Monday and Tuesday the 8th and 9th 
September 1890, at Tranby Croft, I will on my part solemnly under- 
take never to play cards again as long as I live." Signed by Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming ; and then come the signatures : Albert Edward ; 
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Coventry ; Owen Williams ; Arthur Wilson ; Arthur Somerset ; Edward 
Somerset ; Lycett Green ; A. Stanley Wilson ; Berkeley Levett, and 
R. D. Sassoon. 

Now, how these gentlemen can have imagined that this arrange- 
ment would prevent the matter being mentioned I cannot conceive. 
This is signed by gentlemen only ; but there were ladies cognisant of 
the matter, and it would be difficult for them to keep the secret. 
Some of the men who knew the secret were married, and it would be 
impossible for them to keep it ; and in a very few weeks at all events 
after this document was signed, there is no doubt it was becoming a 
matter of conversation that this incident had happened and that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming had been accused of cheating at cards. I 
do not suggest that either of the defendants who signed this under- 
taking had anything to do with repeating the story which they had 
promised not. to divulge. In the course of the case it may be 
interesting to find out, and we may have to find out, through whom 
it was this matter became a matter of public talk. But I do not 
suggest that Mr. Lycett Green or Mr. Arthur Wilson or Mr. Berkeley 
Levett, who signed this document, had anything to do with making 
this matter public. Now, this document signed by Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming has been published in the papers. The fact is 
known that he signed it, and it has led to comments to which I 
referred when at the beginning of my opening I was speaking 
about the possibility of your having, on imperfect information, 
formed an opinion against Sir William Gordon-Cumming ; and 
it has been said that Sir William Gordon-Cumming would not have 
signed that document unless he knew that he was guilty. I will 
point out to you, Gentlemen, reasons for coming to a precisely 
different conclusion ; not only that his signing that document involved 
no admission on his part that he was guilty in this matter, but 
the fact that that document was signed by His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales, by General Owen Williams, and by Lord 
Coventry is a conclusive proof that they did not believe that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was guilty of the offence charged against 
him. What was it that was brought to bear on Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming in this matter? Staying at that house in the 
circumstances I have mentioned, having gone there honoured, as I 
told you, by the friendship of His Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales, there came to him General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry with a prepared document brought as an ultimatum for 
him to sign, and they say to him, " Unless you sign it there will 
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to-morrow . be a horrible scandal connected with the playing of 
baccarat at Tranby Croft." I cannot but think that those gentlemen 
exaggerated the terrors of the scandal which they were seeking to 
prevent. They have not been able to keep it private ; and now all that 
took place at Tranby Croft is matter of public discussion, and there 
is nothing after all so very terrible about it. Baccarat is a gambling 
game, and there are houses and great houses in England undoubtedly 
where it would not be allowed ; but after all there is nothing wrong 
in playing it under these circumstances and at this time ; and if 
English gentlemen, whatever position they may hold in society, 
choose to amuse themselves in this fashion, I do not know that there 
is any reason for talking about a terrible society scandal — a terrible 
public scandal, because of playing games of cards like baccarat. As to 
the accusation against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, the one mistake 
that Sir William Gordon-Cumming made in this case, which he most 
deeply regrets, is that he allowed himself to be persuaded by 
the advice of old friends like Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams, for with General Owen Williams he had been for 
twenty years and has' been since upon terms of personal friendship, 
recognised by him in the terms of fullest personal friendship — the 
mistake was that he took the advice of those men he thought his old 
friends and consented to make what was not so great a sacrifice per- 
haps, a sacrifice of playing cards in the future, in the hope that he 
might avoid that scandal which they seemed so to dread, a scandal 
which, as he supposed, and as was represented to him, might be of 
most unhappy consequences to society at large. But, Gentlemen, 
while he signed that, as I told you, he from beginning to end asserted 
his innocence of the charge ; and I daresay it will occur to you if Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming had been thinking more of himself, and 
less of those who honoured him with friendship, if he had been the 
common cheat which he must have been, if in these circumstances, 
and in that company, he tried to get money from his friends by 
dishonest means, he never would have signed a document like 
that ? He, if a guilty man, would have been prepared to meet the 
accusation whenever it came and face it out to the end ; and the 
fact that Sir William Gordon-Cumming signed that, regrettable as it 
is from the inferences which have already been drawn from that fact 
since it has been published, is, I submit to you, no sort of evidence 
that he admitted himself or knew himself to be guilty of this 
offence. 

But the importance of this document is, to my mind, very much 
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greater than this. Did His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, believe, when that 
document was signed, that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had cheated 
at cards at Tranby Croft ? It is a question of vital interest. I do not 
say after what has taken place I am inclined to over-estimate the 
capacity for a judicial investigation of evidence which is possessed by 
Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams ; but, at all events, they 
had seen the persons who were making this accusation, and they 
knew the circumstances as far as those persons could relate them 
and they signed their names to this document. It is important to 
think : Did they believe that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 
guilty, or did they think, as they say, that the only way of avoiding 
a great public and social scandal was to get him to sign this, and in 
consideration of a promise of not playing cards in future on the one 
side to get the promise of secrecy on the other? If His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry had then believed Sir William Gordon-Cumming to be 
guilty they could not have allowed that document to be signed ? I 
do not say that there has not been in any circumstances of this case 
some breach of the regulations of the army. His Royal Highness is 
a Field-Marshal in the army, and is familiar with the rule that, when 
an officer's conduct is impugned, it is his duty at once to report the 
imputation made upon him to his commanding officer, and to 
demand for his own reputation's sake and the credit of the Army, 
whose credit is involved in his own, that there should be an investi- 
gation at once. I do not say in any circumstances that there has mm- 
been a technical breach of that rule ; but supposing it to be believed 
that this was a mistaken accusation, and Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming had not been shown to be guilty, then I think no one 
could complain that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and 
General Owen Williams had thought it unnecessary that an accusation 
so made should be mentioned to the commanding officer. But if 
His Royal Highness and General Owen Williams did then believe 
that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been caught at Tranby Croft 
cheating at cards, it was impossible for them to make an agreement 
of silence with regard to such an act. It would have been allowing 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and this with the consent and sanction 
of a Field-Marshal of the army, to go back to his brother officers, 
to occupy his rank, to perform his duties as an officer and a gentle- 
man in the British army, when it was known, and known to a Field- 
Marshal of the army, that he had been guilty of conduct which if 
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mentioned to his commanding officer would result in an inquiry and 
in his ignominious expulsion from the service. But if His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams were in 
this way affected by matters of duty with regard to the army, what 
about Lord Coventry ? Lord Coventry is not a soldier,' and is not 
bound by the regulations of the army to which I have referred, but 
he is bound by other regulations, the regulations and rules of honour, 
as strong and as strict as those which affect the army. I do not 
speak of the clubs to which His Royal Highness belongs, for he 
belongs to many ; but Lord Coventry is a member of three clubs to 
which Sir William Gordon-Cumming belongs. He belongs to the 
Carlton, to the Turf, and to the Marlborough Clubs ; and General 
Owen Williams belongs to the Turf and Marlborough Clubs and 
perhaps to another to which Sir William Gordon-Cumming belongs. 
I believe my learned friend (Sir Charles Russell) belongs to the 
Turf Club ; I belong to the Carlton ; and if it were true that Lord 
Coventry knew Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been guilty 
of cheating at cards at Tranby Croft and had been detected 
and exposed in cheating at cards, Lord Coventry would 
have no right to leave that man for another day a member of 
the clubs to which Lord ' Coventry himself goes, and in which he' 
meets on equal terms of honour the other members of those clubs. It 
is impossible to conceive that these three gentlemen, His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, General Owen Williams, and Lord 
Coventry, at the time that document was signed, believed that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was guilty. If they did not believe him to 
be guilty, why did they allow him to sign it ? Because, I fear, there 
was pressing upon their minds, and urged by them in the strongest 
terms — terms almost of menace against Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
— the belief that the mere mention of the fact that at the Wilson's, at 
Tranby Croft, the Prince of Wales had been banker at a baccarat table 
would be of itself such a social scandal that any arrangement was neces- 
sary in order to prevent its coming out They were mistaken in that. 
There is nothing in the whole course of this case which carries any im- 
putation upon the Prince of Wales, or those who were at Tranby Croft 
with him at the time ; but that is the meaning, and the only meaning of 
their forcing Sir William Gordon-Cumming to sign this document ; and 
the very fact that they did so is the completest proof that they themselves 
did not then believe he had been detected and guilty of the offence. 
Gentlemen, they did not believe it, but the defendants undoubtedly 
did. There was no ground for suggesting, and Sir William Gordon- 
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Gumming, does not suggest through me — he has said so already — 
that there was any wilful untruth or unfairness in the conduct of the 
defendants. That they believed they had seen him do what they 
allege in their answers to interrogatories, he has no doubt and I have 
no doubt ; but the question for you is this — is Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming unworthy of the career he has led and the friendships he 
has enjoyed, or are these young people mistaken ? Their statement 
now is not that which Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams 
recorded. In the paper which I have read to you signed by those 
two gentlemen, it is stated that they were informed by Mr. Lycett 
Green, that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been seen repeatedly 
to add money to his stake when the cards had been declared in his 
favour, and to take away part of the stake when the decision was 
against him. They have now made their statement on oath in answer 
to interrogatories, that they never saw him — they do not allege that 
they ever saw him — withdraw part of the stake when the cards were 
against him. General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, who were 
scared by this accusation into dealing unwisely and ungenerously, as 
I cannot help thinking, with their old friend and comrade Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, were absolutely acting in the belief that an accusa- 
tion was made which it now turns out was never made at all, and an 
accusation more difficult to meet and explain than the one actually 
made. If you find these persons come and say, as they do in their 
answers to interrogatories, that they did see Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming adding money to the stake already upon the table after 
the cards were declared, and if you hear from my lips that I impute 
nothing to them in the way of untruth or inveracity in regard to this 
matter, you will ask yourselves directly how can the mistake have 
arisen? It is a mistake that could easily have arisen, and if they 
had known the game better or anything about it, or known the way 
in which Sir William Gordon-Cumming was playing, they would have 
seen that the very thing, which it was perfectly easy to see — the very 
thing which they allege to be a proof of his guilt was an ordinary pro- 
cedure in playing the game. There is a most extraordinary statement 
in their answers to interrogatories. They say that the stake was 
changed after the cards were declared in his favour. Now, observe, if 
the man were intending to cheat at this or any game in the way here 
suggested, he would, on seeing his cards, know whether he had good 
cards or not, and might, if he were dishonestly inclined, increase his 
stake or diminish it, according to his inspection of the cards, but he 
would do that before the attention of everybody in the place, and 
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especially that of the croupier who had to pay the money, was called 
to the amount of the stake upon the table. The moment the cards 
are declared at baccarat, all look round. The croupier and banker 
look round, and the croupier has the duty of taking the stake or not, 
and the moment it is declared he looks round to see how much 
the banker is going to win or lose on one side or the other, 
and it is impossible to suppose that a dishonest man would wait 
until the very moment at which the croupier's attention would 
be fixed upon the stake, in order to meddle with the stake that 
had been put upon the table. But the man who was playing as 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming played, that is to say, when he won 
the coup, not taking back the ^5 counter that lay upon the table, but 
meaning to play the next coup with another ^5 counter of his own 
and the ^5 counter which he would get from the croupier, he would, 
in the ordinary course and natural and honest course of things, be 
seen by somebody to put down another ^5 counter . upon the one 
lying there, and if he were playing coup after coup in that way, it is in 
that way perfectly simple, and a thing which would have explained 
itself to any one familiar with playing coup after coup at baccarat. 
It is perfectly possible that they did see Sir William Gordon-Cumming, 
after the cards were declared, put another counter on the table, but 
it was not that he should be paid by the croupier the amount of the 
two, nor is there in their affidavits the smallest suggestion that they ever 
saw General Owen Williams, the croupier, pay to Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming more than they had noticed that he staked in the first 
instance. It was put there in order that the one to be handed over 
to him by the croupier might be added to the other two. I have 
said, Gentlemen, we do not doubt at all that these defendants honestly 
believed in the accusation, terrible as it was, that they were making, 
and I have shown you that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
and Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams could not have 
believed it. Now that this matter is in Court, now that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming is here, and going into the witness-box to give his 
absolute denial on his oath that any sort of cheating took place, it 
will become a question for the defendants whether they will venture 
in this Court to ask you, on the authority of their untrained 
observation and with all these possibilities of mistake, to say 
that what they saw was not only the putting down of this fresh 
stake, but was the dishonest putting down of this stake and 
the receipt of a larger sum in consequence of it. I should have 
doubted very much whether they would have ventured into Court to 
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ask you to say that. If they do come into Court and insist upon 
giving that statement, you will listen to their evidence and cross- 
examination, and you, I hope, will know how to deal with it, if they force 
that issue upon you and upon us. It is, as I have told you, the graves* 
issue that a soldier could have to face. I am here to defend that 
soldier's honour. I am here to defend it by his evidence, and by such 
careful examination of the circumstances which are alleged against 
him as I hope and believe will satisfy you that the accusation was one 
not founded upon fact ; honestly made perhaps, but if so in honest 
mistake — that it is an accusation which when it is brought here and 
examined before you cannot stand and cannot be upheld against Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming. The issues are heavy ones for him : if 
the accusation be upheld against him, if you find it to be proved, 
there ends in this Court that career of honour and of public service 
which his thousand friends hoped would be continued for many 
splendid years to come. He must go away, degraded from the pro- 
fession to which he belongs, exiled from the friendship and com- 
panionship of those he has known as friends, and in another land, 
and perhaps under another name, seek some career, which may dim 
but cannot efface, the memory of these transactions. I do not ask 
you on his behalf for sympathy or even pity. If he be guilty of this 
offence, he deserves no sympathy ; if he is innocent, the sympathy 
will come to console him for the agonies of the time that has gone 
by before he was able to meet this accusation in Court. I do not ask 
for pity. Pity indeed, if he were guilty of this, all of us would feel fcr 
the man, who, after such a career, passed into darkness, and of whose 
past life his friends would never speak, of whom they would think 
only with a sigh. But that pity would follow, not prevent, the punish- 
ment. I hope for a very different result from that. From the moment 
when he knew that this charge was being mentioned about from lip to 
lip, he claimed to be tried before the best and highest tribunal that 
this country can give. No bastard imitation tribunal of justice, where 
laymen pretend to be judges, with assessors sitting to decide upon a 
question of this sort, but before the great Justiciar of England, the 
man who inherits and sustains the proudest traditions of the English 
Bench, and before that special jury, which, after all, is the best 
tribunal for the ascertainment and judgment of facts that any one has 
ever been able to invent. Gentlemen, the issue is in your hands. 
You will not be moved from your duty of impartial judgment by 
appeals on one side or the other ; but I do trust that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming may go away from this Court, when your verdict is 
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given, back to the life of honour and repute that he has led hitherto 
among his fellows, that he may still wear in your service, and in his 
country's service, a sword that has never been stained but with the 
blood of his country's foes, and that he, as he has risked his life for 
you and yours in the times gone by, may find protection in your 
instincts of justice in his hour of peril here. 



SIXTH DAY. 

TJie Solicitor-General 's Reply on behalf of the Plaintiff. 

The Solicitor-General : May it please your Lordship, Gentlemen 
of the Jury, a week ago to-day I spoke of the honour and the 
responsibility given to my learned friend and myself when representing 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming in this case. I am still as grateful for 
the honour, responsibility has deepened as the days have gone on ; 
and it is with a sense of personal responsibility in dealing with the 
gravest of issues that I am going to ask you now to give me a 
sustained and a careful attention, while dismissing as I shall (and my 
recorded speech shall bear me the witness of it hereafter) every topic 
which could be called a topic of prejudice alone, I will take you 
through the facts of this case, and the evidence you have heard, and 
from the calmest judgment you ever were able to bring to bear upon 
flie most serious issue on which it was your duty to pronounce, I shall 
ask a verdict for Sir William Gordon-Cumming in this case. 

Gentlemen, the responsibility is a grave one. I am spoken of in 
this Court by an official title, which it is the great honour of my life 
to have been allowed to bear, but in this case I am not Solicitor- 
General, I am a private English barrister, bound by the obligation of 
the robe he wears to disregard private friendships, political associa- 
tions, personal interests, in the discharge of his Huty towards his 
client. No duty could have been more painful to me than to have 
to cross-examine and to have now to comment upon the conduct of 
one of the witnesses in this case, for whom I have always entertained 
and do entertain the greatest regard and respect ; but those comments 
must be made, and my responsibility goes further, and here, in the 
Royal Courts, where justice is administered by the judges of the 
Queen, I shall speak freely even of the most illustrious of my fellow 
subjects. It is not I who have sought the conflict in this case. My 
learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, has again and again commented 
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on the difference of tone that has come to me in conducting this 
case from that which I used when I made my speech last Monday. 
Gentlemen, I confess I am not sorry for it. Any one who will read 
with care what I said last Monday will acknowledge that at 
that time, and having regard to what might be the course of the 
case, I was justified and even bound to be as moderate as I was in 
observations on those who were parties to the case. I was mistaken 
in my estimate of the Wilson family. I thought that when that 
Scotch gentleman and soldier had, in the witness-box upon his oath 
before you said that on neither of those nights had he been guilty of 
any act of cheating at cards, possibly they might feel it their duty to 
say, "Against such a denial as that, we do not dare to place our 
recollections, our impressions, never then recorded, now recalled in 
consultation between us for the purpose of this case, we do not 
venture to put those impressions and recollections, when so grave an 
issue is before the jury as the ruin of that man's life and reputation." 
I said then and I think now that they might have taken a perfectly 
honourable and a fair course in saying that, having heard that 
evidence, they distrusted their own untrained observation, and 
distrusted their own unaided recollection, unaided except by con- 
sultation with the other members of the family. It was not alone 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming who gave that denial in this Court. 
Witnesses in the ordinary sense he could not call, but he did call 
twenty-three. Every year of that honourable life that he has passed 
holding Her Majesty's commission and wearing Her Majesty's 
uniform, associating with the most illustrious, the most honourable 
men in the land, received by them upon terms of equal friendship, and 
never doing an act which diminished in one slight degree the 
regard and esteem they felt for him — every one of those 
twenty-three years is a witness for Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
against this family accusation. And believing that, knowing that — 
believing, as I did, that when his evidence had been given it might 
have been possible that the defendants would have shrunk from this 
issue, and have accepted his denial, I deliberately abstained from 
saying any word whatever about either the Wilson family or about 
General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry, or about His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales that could afterwards be quoted to 
distress or humiliate any one. Gentlemen, my expectation was 
disappointed. I am not sorry that I made that speech. It has given 
my learned friend the opportunity of taunting me with a change of 
tone. To that I am indifferent. Those who read that speech — if 
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any do — hereafter, will consider the circumstances under which it 
was made, and I think will say that I was justified in the hope that I 
entertained, and that, having that hope, I was right in leaving things 
unsaid which would be injurious to the character of others. But, 
Gentlemen, the change has been forced upon me. In that very 
speech I think you will remember that I said that there might have 
to be comments made upon the conduct of the defendants before the 
case was closed, but if those comments had to be made they could be 
made at a later time. The defendants insist upon having them, and 
I shall not hesitate to say what I have to say about any and all of the 
persons who have been called before the Court in this case. They 
insist upon having them made, not only by maintaining these charges 
against Sir William Gordon-Cumming in the face of his denial on 
oath; but, by instructing their Counsel to make the accusations 
against Sir William Gordon-Cumming worse, if possible, by denouncing 
him as a man who, when he had signed the document which admitted 
his guilt of cheating, tried to slip out of the Army with his half-pay in 
order to avoid the opportunity of inquiry and exposure, an accusation 
for which, as I will show you, there is not one fragment of support in 
the evidence before you, and an accusation, as I shall show you, 
which Sir William Gordon-Cumming does not in the least deserve. 
It is not my fault that the case is fought in this way ; but, if my 
learned friend has thought fit to take that course, I doubt not under 
instructions, then my simple duty to Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
binds me to deal with the case in a very very different fashion from 
the way in which I dealt with it a week ago. Gentlemen, my learned 
friend, in the beginning of the speech to which you have just listened, . 
correctly defined what the question was that you will have to deal with 
in this case. He said the real question is whether it is established 
by evidence satisfactory to your minds and consciences, that upon 
the nights of September the 8th and 9th in last year, Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming cheated at cards. Gentlemen, that is the question, 
— that issue is upon the defendants. If I ever chose to conduct a 
case of this kind in a way which some of my learned friends think to 
be wise in tactics and justifiable, I might have had those witnesses 
into the box in the first instance before Sir William Gordon-Cum- 
ming faced you. I might have insisted, when I proved that they had 
made the statement, upon their coming into the box, that I might 
know all they were going to say before I called Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming to answer. Gentlemen, that is not the way in which I ever 
conducted a case, or ever will conduct a case of this kind. In my 
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judgment, if a man comes into Court and makes a claim to defend 
his honour from the aspersion that has been thrown upon it, that 
man's place is the witness-box, and the witness-box the first moment 
he can go into it, there to meet any suggestion or accusation that may 
be raised against him, and there by prompt conduct, the prompt 
denial of a gentleman, to clear himself from the accusation made 
against him. It is Sir William Gordon-Cumming's bitterest pain 
to-day that while he came to the witness-box at the beginning of the 
case, exposed himself to that which my learned friend calls of mine, 
which might be more rightly said of his, the severe fire of cross- 
examination — it is his bitterest pain to think that, while he came at 
the beginning of this case promptly into the witness-box to meet his 
accusers, he is liable to be told, as he has been told over and over 
again in words which must have wrung a man's heart to listen to, 
that he is condemned already, because he has signed a paper 
that two friends suggested and urged him to put his name to. 
But the question is, is this accusation proved ? Presently, and 
I know you will forgive me if you think at any moment I am dealing 
too slowly with this matter or going too much into detail, but presently 
I will address myself as if this were a commercial question, involving 
no larger issue 'than the transfer of a £\o note from one side to the 
other. I will address myself to the consideration of the evidence" 
which has been given before you, and will examine it in detail. But 
now I want you to remember that the first question is : Have the 
defendants proved this charge against Sir William Gordon-Cumming ? 
Your answer to that, which I hope and trust will be in Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming's favour, would involve another question upon 
which it is difficult for me to say a single word, but with regard to 
which I should possibly be misunderstood if I left it absolutely 
unmentioned. If the defendants have made this charge and the 
charge is not true, then they are liable to a verdict against them, and 
they are liable to some damages at the suit of Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming. When damages have to be dealt with, the conduct of 
the accuser, the financial position of the accuser or the claimant, all 
have to be considered. Sir William Gordon-Cumming's means would 
prevent his wanting any of the Wilsons' money even if he could 
condescend to accept it, for his own use, and so, although wealthy 
indeed they are, I should not ask you to measure damages by reference 
to their wealth, or to the painful gravity of the accusation that they 
made, but I should ask you to give such amount in damages to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming as would be sufficient to show that you 
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absolutely disbelieve the charge against him, and that you desire to 
record some evidence of that in your verdict. 

Now, Gentlemen, the case against Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
is put in two ways. It is put first that the evidence against . him is 
in itself conclusive, and my learned friend three times over on Friday 
used a strong epithet — rhetorically strong — when he said there was 
"damning evidence" against Sir William Gordon-Cumming. The 
second point put against him is that his other friends, the Prince of 
Wales, General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry all believed him 
to be guilty, and my learned friend has with ingenuity and with 
undoubted power put before you this morning that of these nine 
persons eight are agreed as to the guilt of the ninth. I said, and I 
honestly said at the beginning of this case that I could not imagine 
that the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry believed Sir William Gordon-Cumming guilty of that which 
was charged against him. I cannot say that now; for they have 
been in the witness-box, and General Owen Williams and Lord 
Coventry have distinctly said that they believe him guilty. As to 
His Royal Highness, he gave an answer to the terms of which I shall 
have to refer when I am dealing with another part of the case. I 
am obliged to give up the belief that General Owen Williams and 
Lord Coventry did not believe him guilty, but were desirous only to 
avoid a scandal. What consequences may follow from that state- 
ment on their part I do not know — consequences outside the Court. 
The comments that I made as to the impossibility of a man of honour 
who believes another to have been cheating at cards, allowing him 
to continue in the service of the Crown, and to continue a member 
of clubs at which they both were meeting other friends from day to 
day, and joining in the ordinary and pleasant fellowship of social 
life — of those comments which I made on them I cannot retract one 
syllable. They were spoken earnestly in good faith ; there they must 
remain, although Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams have 
said that they did believe it. But there is one point to which I do 
at once wish to refer. It is impossible not to see that, with 
regard to the signing of that document which was procured 
in order to protect Mr. Lycett Green from assault or an action 
at law at the suit of Sir William Gordon-Cumming, it is impossible 
not to see, that the suggestion of arranging the whole case by the 
signature of a document like that did not come from His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, but came from two men older than 
himself, his trusted friends and counsellors, who brought to him for 
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his acceptance the suggestion which he, as I venture to think, 

unwisely accepted. But a word has been said by my learned friend 

Sir Charles Russell in the course of the last few minutes, of which I 

must take notice ; he has referred to the signing of this document as 

being in itself, apart from the question of the guilt or innocence of' 

Sir William Gordon-Cumming, an offence against military law so 

grave that it cannot be pardoned. I do not quite understand if that 

means that even supposing your verdict goes in favour of Sir William 

Gordon-Cumming the military authorities will continue the inquiry 

which was suspended because this action was brought, and that they 

will, even if your verdict, declares him to be an innocent man, go on 

to punish him by removal from the Army List because he signed 

that document. That is the only meaning I can attach to the words 

of my learned friend's observation on the matter ; but I am bound to 

add this, that suggestion having been made before you, if you find 

that Sir William Gordon-Cumming was not guilty of that which is 

charged against him, and if, as I trust he may, he goes from this 

Court justified by your verdict, I am bound to say that I think it is 

impossible, and I hope that these words of mine spoken here will 

help to make it impossible, that Sir* William Gordon-Cumming's 

name should be removed from the Army List, and that the names of 

Field-Marshal the Prince of Wales and of Major-General Owen 

Williams should be allowed to remain there. 

Now, Gentlemen, I desire to deal separately with these matters, the 
evidence, the inference to be drawn from the belief of General Owen 
Williams and Lord Coventry, and also with the conduct of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming. But I would first make an observation 
or two to you with regard to the character and value of the evidence 
which is before you in this case. Gentlemen, you are asked to 
investigate events which took place on the evenings of the 8th and 
9th and 10th September in last year, 1890, and you are asked to 
deal with those events upon the evidence of eight witnesses who have 
been mentioned, five of whom made no record whatever of what 
took place upon that occasion until after the 27 th of January in this 
year, when a solicitor's letter was written to tell them that an action 
was about to be brought. But let me just ask you to consider your- 
selves and answer to yourselves this question — I am content to put it 
quite frankly to you and take your judgment at once upon the 
answer — if you are going to investigate circumstances which took 
place six or nine months ago, would not the first question you asked 
be : Did any one make a record of the transaction ? and if you found 
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that the persons who felt most deeply their responsibility in the 
matter had between them set down on paper what they declared was 
an accurate record of all the circumstances of the case, would you 
not accept that record? Gentlemen, that question is of vital im- 
portance in this case. My learned friend, Sir Charles Russell has 
felt it so, and on Friday devoted a considerable portion of his 
address to you to what he said was an irrelevant topic. To my 
astonishment Sir Charles Russell on Friday said that he was dealing 
with irrelevant topics when he considered the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the record which had been kept of these matters ; and he went 
on to say that his witnesses had proved that those statements con- 
tained in that record were inaccurate statements. Is it not the 
most curious thing that after these people saw that record, 
knew the circumstances in which it had been made, knew the 
persons by whom it had been vouched, knew the purpose for 
which it had been preserved and the way in which it had been 
preserved, that after seeing that they are so determined to force 
this matter into Court, so vindictive in their action towards Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming, that their counsel is instructed* to say 
that the very men they appealed to themselves on the night of the 
ioth of September have altogether forgotten, nay, had in the following 
week forgotten, the statements which had been made to them on 
that occasion ? Now, Gentlemen, I ask you to consider in what cir- 
cumstances did the incidents take place, by whom and when was the 
record made, and what do the people who made that record now 
say with regard to it ? The nights on which these circumstances 
took place, were the 8th and the 9th and the ioth of September, and 
you have to deal with the evidence as best you can that is given 
before you with regard to those matters. My learned friend has been 
very anxious that I should denounce the Wilson family as having 
committed perjury in this Court. He invites me to treat them as 
having committed perjury. He says that if you find a verdict for 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, you must find that they are wilful 
calumniators. It is a very handsome invitation, but I decline it. It 
is not my case to you ; it was not at the beginning, it is not now, 
that these people invented for the purpose of injuring Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, the story they have told. I do not doubt that on 
the ioth September they thought that they had seen on previous 
evenings cheating on the part of Sir William Gordon-Cumming ; but 
when I come to deal in detail with the accounts of those two even- 
ings, I shall show you that what my learned friend calls cumulative 
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testimony is not cumulative at all ; with the exception, as I make it 
out and as my friend admitted might be the case, of one incident, an 
incident easily explained, and to which attention was called at the 
time, there are no two persons who allege that they saw any one of 
the acts complained of, and the different things they say they did 
see, things incredible as alleged to be done at such a time, at such a 
place, by a man of such a character, those things are spoken of only 
by the people who went and took their seats at the table expecting to 
see what they now tell you they saw. Gentlemen, that matter must be 
dealt with in detail, but I ask you to consider what was the character of 
the circumstances at Tranby Croft on these three evenings. I asked a 
question about the hospitality, the large and generous hospitality of 
Tranby Croft, and my learned friend has said, did I mean to suggest that 
the people there were drunk, and that he likes to have things put 
straightforwardly and in plain language. I do not think I have a repu- 
tation for shrinking from plain language if plain language is wanted, 
but I said exactly what I meant. The circumstances of Tranby Croft 
on the evening of the Tuesday, and the Wednesday especially, were 
circumstances which involved no discredit, no imputation of intoxica- 
tion upon the guests who were there, or the family who were there, but 
they were circumstances which would make you very careful before 
you accepted the random recollections of inexperienced and youthful 
persons, and interested persons, as to what took place. One is not 
always in quite so judicial and calm a frame of mind as you are 
in to-day, and I should think that Tranby Croft after a day at 
Doncaster, the first day when the Prince's horse had won — the horse 
of the guest of the house had won ; the next day with the excitement 
of the Leger, when a late dinner was followed by card-playing, and 
drinking and smoking were going on at the card-table — without the 
smallest suggestion that any one of these persons had disgraced 
himself by the way in which he had indulged in the hospitality of 
Tranby Croft — it is quite fair to suggest to you, and I think you will 
understand the suggestion, that those were not the circumstances in 
which their observation would be very keen, in which their judgment 
would be very good, or of which their recollection was likely to be 
very exact. If, in those circumstances, you find it is only the persons 
who come prepared to see a thing who say afterwards that they saw it, 
I think you will admit that the observation about the hospitalities of 
Tranby Croft is a justified one. But, Gentlemen, if it is important on 
the Tuesday when these people were playing baccarat, it is still more 
important having reference to the record which was made the follow- 

c 
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ing week. Now by whom was the record made? For what purpose 
was it made? How was it preserved? It was made under the 
authority, with the cognisance and with the endorsements of the 
three persons who, if there are any persons who can be trusted 
as to the proceedings at Tranby Croft on the night of the ioth, 
are undoubtedly the persons whose recollection you must trust. Lord 
Coventry, and General Owen Williams, and His Royal Highness, 
would certainly be less excited than the young people of the family, 
who had been enjoying themselves at the Doncaster Races on the 
Leger day, with the pleasant matter floating in their minds that there 
had been cheating at baccarat at their house last night, and that there 
probably will be to-night, and we shall find it out. The three men whose 
evidence, even if .they had no record to appeal to, as to the incidents 
of that night, would be the evidence by which, as I submit, you could 
be most safely guided, would be the Prince of Wales, General Owen 
Williams, and Lord Coventry, of those who are called before us. If 
you were depending upon recollection against recollection now, and 
you asked yourselves who is the more likely to be correct as to what took 
place at Tranby Croft on the 8th of September, Lord Coventry or 
Mr. Lycett Green, is there one of you would/ hesitate to say that 
where memory differed you would accept Lord Coventry's word ? I 
would say the same with regard to General Owen Williams ; I would 
say the same with regard to His Royal Highness; and here you 
have, as the cardinal fact of the case, one which my learned friend 
has tried to get over, but I venture to suggest has tried in vain to get 
over, that the three persons who, if they were speaking now from 
their recollection in oral evidence, you would accept as the wit- 
nesses of accuracy and truth against the younger people who have 
been called on the other side — you have not only their evidence, 
but you have the record which they made within a week after. 
Now, why was this record made ? His Royal Highness gave his 
account of that record in answer to the few questions which I 
put to him. I said : 

" Q. Did your Royal Highness read that record ? — A. I read it It 
was sent to me first by General Williams ; then I had it sent back 
so that Lord Coventry should see it, so that both should agree, and 
it was then returned signed by Lord Coventry. 

" Q. Your Royal Highness read it? — A. I read it. 

" Q. And did it agree with your own recollection, sir, of what had 
been stated to you on the ioth of September ? — A. It did. 

" Q. I believe, sir, that you sealed up the two documents, put them 
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in a packet, and they remained in your possession unseen by any 
body until this litigation arose? — A, I sent them to my private 
secretary, Sir Francis Knollys, under seal, he not knowing what their 
contents were, telling him to put them in a safe place. 

" Q. And they were kept in a safe place at Marlborough House? 
A. — At Marlborough House. 

tt Q. Until they were asked for for the purposes of this case ? — 
A. Precisely." 

That is His Royal Highness's account, and His Royal Highness 
was a little more careful as to keeping the secret of this matter than 
Lord Coventry was, for he sent his document under seal to Marl- 
borough House to be kept by the secretary, who was ignorant of its 
contents, while Lord Coventry writes out the whole account of the 
matter with all the details in an eighteenpenny diary, which he was 
using from day to day for three months afterwards. That is the 
account which the Prince of Wales gave. 

Now let me tell you what General Owen Williams says. I am 
cross-examining. 

" Q. The document which is before my lord is, I understand, in 
your handwriting, and was prepared by you, and sent to His Royal 
Highness as a record of the transactions a few days after it had taken 
place? — A. That is so. 

" Q. And while the matter was quite fresh in your memory ? — 
A, Yes. 

" Q. And the Prince has told us he sent it back to you in order to 
be submitted to Lord Coventry, and signed by him ? — A. Exactly. 

" Q. Submitted to Lord Coventry for the purpose of verification, it 
was signed by him, and then remitted to the custody of the Prince of 
Wales?— 4. That is so." 

Lord Coventry is called, and Lord Coventry says that agrees with 
his recollection of what took place, subject to a little qualification, 
which he makes as to the withdrawing of the stakes — a matter which 
I will deal with later on. But, with regard to Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams, the strongest thing of all is the document 
itself, for that document concludes with the words : " The above is 
an accurate statement of all the facts of the case ; " and immediately 
after these words there are written the names of " Coventry " and of 
" Owen Williams." 

Now, Gentlemen, I put it to you that this is one of the cardinal 
points of the case. I will show you the immense importance of it in 
a few minutes, but these five witnesses who come now, and whose 
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evidence was treated as overwhelming on the night of the ioth, and 
is spoken of as overwhelming, as damning evidence against Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming to-day — these five witnesses come and 
swear that, in that document, there are six definite and material mis- 
statements of fact. My .learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, trium- 
phantly numbered them up on Friday afternoon — error i, error 2, 
error 3, going on to error 6 in the course of this single important 
statement. You are positively asked to condemn Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming in this case upon the evidence of people who now 
come, after all this lapse of time, and say that, in that record — verified 
by those gentlemen, who, whatever mistakes they may have made, felt 
so deeply their responsibility, who felt that the thing might hereafter 
have to be discussed; who felt that it was of vital importance to 
everybody that an accurate record of all the facts of the case should 
be set down and put away — you are asked to believe the evidence of 
these witnesses against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, that those 
gentlemen made six definite misstatements of fact. 

Now, Gentlemen, one or two of the alleged misstatements of fact 
are not of very great importance. I will read to you that precis, 
which has been read ; it is called a precis, but it would be more 
proper to call it a record, because I see that in the course of 
the evidence — although during the last few days we have habitually- 
spoken of it as a precis — General Owen Williams more properly called 
it a record of the circumstances. I will read it to you through again 
before I comment upon it. " For the Doncaster Race Meeting of 
1890, the following party were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson at Tranby Croft." Then comes a list of names which I need 
not trouble you with. " On the evenings of the 8th and 9th September 
the party played baccarat. After returning from the races on the 
ioth instant, Mr. Lycett Green having previously taken counsel with 
his father and mother, made a statement to Lord Coventry to the 

effect that " and there they set down the statement which in their 

belief, and according to their recollection, Mr. Lycett Green made ; 
but Mr. Lycett Green tells you to-day, or in the course of this case, 
he never made that statement at all — that two of the matters contained 
in the statement as set out there were never said by him at all on 
that evening. I ask you to believe the document, and I urge upon 
you that in a case of this gravity, nay, in a case of any gravity or 
importance at all, when it is a question of word against word, the 
evidence supplied by that document — or a document of that kind — 
signed by persons in the position which was then occupied by Lord 
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Coventry and by General Owen Williams, ought to overwhelm any 
amount of recollection such as that of Mr. Lycett Green. 

Now, I ask you to note what the statement was that Mr. Lycett 
Green made on that evening — the statement as these gentlemen 
understood it and set it down. u His brother-in-law, Mr. J. Wilson, 
told, him on the evening of the 8th that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
systematically placed a larger stake on the table, after the card had 
been declared in his favour, than he had originally laid down ; and 
when the cards were against him he frequently withdrew a portion of 
his stake, by this means defrauding the bank. This conduct had also 
been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson " — still referring to the 8th — 
" who informed her husband of what she had seen. Mrs. Lycett 
Green and Mr. Levett having been also made acquainted with the 
facts, it was agreed they should all carefully watch the play on the 
following night, when, again, Sir William Gordon-Cumniing was 
observed most distinctly to repeat the same practice. On hearing 
this, Lord Coventry consulted General Owen Williams." 

Now, Gentlemen, that sentence that I have read to you is the 
accusation which was made by Mr. Lycett Green on that evening, 
according to the evidence of the document which is signed by these 
gentlemen as an accurate record. He says it is not what he said on 
that evening, that he said nothing about withdrawing the stakes, that 
he said nothing about their agreeing to watch. Which do you 
believe? That document that General Owen Williams, Lord 
Coventry, and the Prince of Wales are jointly responsible for, or do 
you believe Mr. Lycett Green ? Ask yourselves the question and 
answer it. Do you not believe these three gentlemen to be correct 
in a matter of this seriousness ? When you have before you the 
document which, with all care and deliberation, was prepared and put 
away to be a record of the facts — have you any doubt that that state- 
ment is true ? 

Well, Gentlemen, I am going on to the other part, but just see how 
enormously important this is. In the passage which I have read to 
you already, my learned friend Sir Charles Russell says there are six 
definite misstatements of fact. He says, it states here, " that Mr. 
Wilson told Lycett Green on the evening of the 8th ; " that it is 
said, is not true, Mr. Wilson told Lycett Green on the morning of 
the 9th. " He frequently withdrew a portion of his stake." They 
say, no ; Mr. Lycett Green never made such a statement. " That it 
had also been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson." They say, no ; it 
had not been noticed by Mrs. Arthur Wilson, for she knew nothing 
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at all on the first night. . " She informed her husband what she had 

seen." They say she never did inform her husband of what she had 

seen, and Mr. Lycett Green never made such a statement. " Mr. 

Lycett Green and Mrs. Lycett Green, and Mr. Levett, having also 

been made acquainted with the facts" — they say now that is not 

true. Mr. Levett was one of the persons who saw the circumstances 

on the eighth, and he was not acquainted with it by anybody. 

" That it was agreed they should all carefully watch the play on the 

following night." They say now that is not true ; they say they did 

not agree to watch the play, and Mr. Lycett Green says he never told 

Lord Coventry or General Owen Williams that he did; and here 

my learned friend's overwhelming evidence — upon which you are to 

condemn Sir William Gordon-Cumming to a fate which my learned 

friend himself could not speak of without sorrow in his voice — these 

five people, at the very outset of the case, are confronted with this 

written document and contradict it on five material points. Well 

just let us see what is said about these points. As to some of them, 

General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry do not know anything ; 

they do not know, and could not know, whether Mr. Arthur Stanley 

Wilson told his brother-in-law on the evening of the 8th or on the 

morning of the 9th. They did not know — could not possibly 

know — the sort of ornamental position that Mr. Wilson appears to 

hold in his own house ; that he, who is the host of the Prince of 

Wales and all these gentlemen — a man of mature age, capable of 

dealing with affairs of business and affairs of the world — is studiously 

kept in ignorance of the whole plot and contrivance that is going on 

under his roof, to entrap and detect one of his guests. They could 

not know that ; it may be — I daresay it is, from what we have seen 

of Mrs. Arthur Wilson — a fact that she did not tell her husband ; 

there were reasons, of course in the condition of things, why the 

husband might have been extremely angry if the baccarat, played at 

that house against his wish, should, on the very first night, by the 

evidence of one of the " hot-headed boys " of whom she spoke (Mr. 

Stanley Wilson), have led to a scandal like this. But, Gentlemen, 

upon the things which General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry 

spoke to, the more important things, what is it they say now? I 

called General Owen Williams as my witness, and I think now that 

it is a tremendous thing for you to consider that I called the accused 

man into the witness-box, in the first instance, to prove to you that 

he did not cheat at cards upon that night, and I can call into the 

witness-box without fear — although I have to complain of their 
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conduct in other respects — the banker and the croupier whose special 
attention was called to the play upon that night, and to the stakes 
that were put on the table ; I can call them before you and shew you 
that there was nothing whatever in the play that attracted their 
attention, or aroused their suspicion. But, of course, I make General 
Owen Williams my witness in the matter, and this is put to him in 
cross-examination, and he is pressed by my learned friend in regard 
to this matter of the withdrawal of the stakes, and he says, "Well, 
I will not undertake to say that withdrawing was mentioned." 
Gentlemen, that pressure upon General Owen Williams, that hesita- 
tion by General Owen Williams now, when he is asked to carry back 
his memory to the night of the 10th of September and say what 
exactly was spoken to him on that evening, illustrates and enforces 
the point I have been putting to you, that the written document is a 
better authority than the recollection of any witness to-day. 

The document is there. General Owen Williams wrote it, as he 
told me, when the facts were fresh in his recollection, a few days 
later, but the facts have to some extent faded from his recollection, 
and when it is put to him in cross-examination and strongly put to 
him, " Well, but are you quite certain that this was said ? " His 
answer is, and that really sums up General Owen Williams's evidence, 
" At the time I wrote that I had a clear recollection of what had taken 
place, and to the best of my honest belief I recorded accurately all 
the facts. At this distance of time it is impossible for me to say with 
precision whether any particular statement was made to me or not." 
Gentlemen, that is a reasonable thing, quite a reasonable and fair 
thing for a man to say ; but observe what the consequence is. The 
consequence is to emphasise my argument, that you ought to look 
back to the writtenand contemporaneous document in order to find out 
what really took place. Then comes Lord Coventry, and he is pressed 
with regard to the withdrawing of the stakes, and among other quali- 
fications for the office of adjudicating in a difficult and delicate mat- 
ter of this kind he has the qualification of partial deafness, and his 
explanation when he is pressed with regard to withdrawing is this : 
he says, " When the document came to me I noticed that ; I did not 
myself remember with accuracy what exactly had taken place, but I 
had heard somebody say something about withdrawing the stakes, 
and I thought General Owen Williams must have heard more clearly 
and in more detail, and so I fully accepted the statement as accurate, 
and I did not think it necessary to put in a side-note to say that I 
did not clearly remember that." Here again, having the evidence of 
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Lord Coventry now, what he says is this : " Some persons had cer- 
tainly said something about withdrawing the stakes." Now, Gentle- 
men, the fact that an accusation was made that night of withdrawing the 
stakes is of immense importance. There is no such accusation now. 
The only thing in the evidence which has been given to you which 
suggests withdrawing the stake is, not withdrawing the stake at all, 
but abstaining from adding to the stake, and I will show you how 
enormously different that is. Mr. Stanley Wilson, who gives the 
account of the only incident which could be suggested to be with- 
drawing the stake at all, says, " I saw him with his hands forward ; 
there were counters in them ; when the coup was declared against 
him he took his hands back and dropped the counters back into the 
pile." That is the account of the only incident which could have 
suggested withdrawing, but it is not withdrawing a stake — it is not 
withdrawing a stake once placed on the table, and you will find, when 
I come to analyse, I hope with your watchful attention, the specific 
evidence of the facts in this case, the question whether there was 
withdrawal or not is of supreme importance. I will show you every- 
thing that is alleged against Sir William Gordon-Cumming — with the 
exception of a £2 counter, which is the exception I shall have to deal 
with— everything else is not only consistent with, but is explained by 
the account which I gave to you of Sir William Gordon-Cumming's 
playing last Monday, when I had not, and could not have, the least 
idea what it was that the witnesses for the defence were going 
to say they had actually seen. You shall see that I, by the nature of 
their answers to interrogatories, was kept in absolute ignorance of 
what it was they were going to say ; you shall see that I, dealing simply 
with what Sir William Gordon-Cumming was able to tell me of the 
habits of his play and the character of his play, was able to indicate 
beforehand the character of that play, and you will find that every- 
thing is explained, and falls into the explanation which I then, not 
knowing what they had to say, suggested. But, Gentlemen, if there 
had been a stake placed upon the table, and part of it withdrawn 
when the cards were seen to be against him, there could be no ex- 
planation at all. If on the white paper the jQ$ counter is placed, and 
that coup is won, there will be almost immediately afterwards, accord- 
ing to the play which I described to you, three red counters, or a red 
counter and a jQio counter on that table, because Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming would be following the coup that had just been 
won ; but if anybody had seen upon that paper before the play began 
three red counters, and had seen Sir William Gordon-Cumming with- 
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draw one of those counters when he saw the cards were against him, 
there is no explanation that I am aware of in any circumstance or 
character of the game that would have enabled me to suggest to you, 
and to prove to you, that he had not been guilty of cheating. So 
now you see the enormous importance to me, and to Sir William 
Gordon-Cummiqg of this question of the accusation of the 
withdrawing of counters — withdrawing part of his stake — a thing 
which they in their prkcis say they were told upon that evening he 
had frequently been seen to do. Somehow or other the belief that 
Mr. Lycett Green and Mr. Stanley Wilson had on that evening said 
they had seen it frequently had got into the mind of General Owen 
Williams, and it so nearly accorded with what Lord Coventry 
remembered that it was not necessary for him to annotate it when he 
looked at the record of events, and I ask you to say that that state- 
ment was made on this point, and that as between the recollection 
now of these young men and the recollection a week after the events 
of Lord Coventry, General Owen Williams, and the Prince of Wales, 
you think it is more likely that the Prince of Wales, General 
Owen Williams and Lord Coventry are right. But, Gentlemen, 
the next point is a very serious one indeed, and it will light up 
the character of the evidence which has been given before you by 
the defendants in this case. Did they or did they not agree to watch 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming, and go to the baccarat table on the 
second evening with the belief in their own minds that they, the 
members of the family, were joined together to watch their guest, to 
find him out if he cheated? They know perfectly well now the 
disgrace that would attach to them if such a story were established in 
Court. They know that people would jest at the idea of being 
guests at Tranby Croft, and that Tranby Croft would become a byword 
for a house in which people could not safely stay if this were 
established. Is it true ? I point out to you that it is further proved 
against their oaths — they have all sworn to the contrary — proved 
against their oaths by that record, and by the recollection of General 
Owen Williams, and by Lord Coventry in this Court. Now, here 
again we are at a vital point of the case ; did they or did they not 
agree to watch Sir William Gordon-Cumming on that second night ? 
If they did, there is no escape from the conclusion that they, to 
avoid acknowledging conduct which everybody feels would be dis- 
graceful, denied upon oath that which did in fact take place. 
There is no escape from that conclusion at all. Now pray decide, 
for it is for you to decide, did they or did they not agree to watch ? 
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Here is the record, and General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry 
do not minimise and modify upon this point in the way they did 
with regard to the withdrawal. They have now recollection of it. 
The question was not put to His Royal Highness in detail. He was 
not challenged upon this point that I am aware of, because I put to 
His Royal Highness the record that he had taken care of, and he 
said that that record was a true record of the events. In that record 
it is distinctly stated, in the most definite possible way, and the 
names of the five persons are mentioned, " it was agreed that they 
should all carefully watch the play on the following night/' Now 
what do General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry say about it now ? 

The Lord Chief Justice : Upon that point the Prince could 
not be asked, because I mean it would have been useless to ask him, 
as this is a statement of what passed with Lord Coventry before they 
saw the Prince. 

The Solicitor-General : I am very much obliged to your Lord- 
ship ; that no doubt is so. All that can be said about it is that Mr. 
Lycett Green said he repeated his statement, I thought before the 
Prince; but still my Lord has pointed out a matter which had 
escaped me, Gentlemen, and my observation as to the Prince 
being cross-examined about that has no point, as I agree ; but with 
regard to General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry I am going to 
point out to you what they themselves said. General Owen Williams 
said this: "Mr. Lycett Green told me they had discussed the 
question " — who had discussed it ? — " that he and his brother and 
Mr. Arthur Wilson (and I think he said the other accusers) had 
discussed the matter with him, and in my prkcis I- recorded my 
impression that they had agreed to watch. They did watch. There 
is no question," said General Owen Williams, " about that, but I say 
my impression was that they agreed to watch." At another part of 
his evidence he said that Mr. Lycett Green told him that if they saw 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming cheat he was to be denounced. They 
had determined to denounce him. Now what does Lord Coventry 
say about that? Lord Coventry was not my witness; he was 
examined in chief by my learned friend, and at the end of Lord 
Coventry's evidence my learned friend, who knew perfectly well the 
enormous importance of this point with regard to the watching, — 
because if you believe that they did watch you can scarcely with an 
easy mind accept the evidence in the course of which they have 
sworn that there was no such agreement to watch at all — but my 
learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, saw the importance of this and he 
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says this: " There is one question I ought to ask you in reference to Mr. 
Lycett Green. It is proper it should be asked at once." That is the 
way an experienced Counsel indicates to the jury that he is leading 
up to something that is going to be against him : — 

" Q. You have a recollection of Mr. Lycett Green saying something 
about watching Sir William Gordon-Cumming on the second 
night ?— A. Yes, I have." 

Note that question and answer. 

" Q. You have a recollection of Mr. Lycett Green saying something 
about watching Sir William Gordon-Cumming on the second night ? — 
A. Yes, I have. 

" Q~ Tell us what your recollection of what was said about that was ? 
— A. My recollection of it is this, that Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
had been seen to cheat on the first night. The witnesses had spoken 
of it amongst themselves " (observe, almost the same words as those 
of General Owen Williams) " and they determined that if they saw 
any cheating the next night they would denounce him. That was 
the impression left upon my mind." 

Now, Gentlemen, the evidence then stands, in my submission to 
you, complete. The record sets down not casually — not that it was 
agreed to watch for instance, as if that were Lord Coventry's account 
of what had taken place — but in specific detail, it was agreed that they 
should all carefully watch on the following night. That is not a vague 
record of something that is believed to have taken place ; it is the 
specific record of what the man has heard. You have that record in 
this document itself, and you also have the living testimony of Lord 
Coventry, who now, when his recollection may be a little weakened, 
and certainly his inclination would hardly be in favour of the point 
which I am making now, says, "Yes, I do recollect that something 
was said about watching. I was told that the witnesses had dis- 
cussed it amongst themselves, and that they had determined that 
if cheating took place on the following night they would denounce 
it." And, Gentlemen, there is not only that, but you know of that 
entry in the diary made without concert with General Owen Williams 
(in Lord Coventry's diary) by himself on the following morning, days 
before he saw thepr&cis. He says in this " he communicated " (that 
is, speaking of Wilson) "to Mr. Lycett Green who determined to 
watch the person on the following night," so that something 
undoubtedly was said with regard to watching the person. Now, 
Gentlemen, that evidence as I say is complete, it is one of the specific 
points upon which you will have to make up your mind. Did the 
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Wilson family agree to watch when they went to that table that 
night ? They, undoubtedly with a strong social interest in getting 
rid of this imputation upon them, all deny it. It is for you to 
say whether that denial is true. Against the denial you have the 
record, you have the evidence of these witnesses which I have 
just quoted to you, and you have the evidence of the note in the 
diary, and the immediate recollection of Lord Coventry, and upon 
that issue I ask you to come to the conclusion (and I submit 
to you that the evidence is overwhelming in favour of the conclusion) 
that the record drawn up by Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams was true, that the Wilson family did agree to watch on the 
evening in question. Now, Gentlemen, that is what I have to say 
with regard to the correctness of this document. But before I leave 
it, there is one other observation to make, to which I shall have to 
come back presently, but the importance of which I venture to think 
is so great that I desire to indicate it to you now. Supposing you 
had a doubt, or suppose you did not believe that there was this 
agreement to watch, suppose you were to come to the conclusion, as 
I submit against the best evidence in the case, that they did not agree 
to watch, the other observation that I have to make about the 
document affects the second . part of my learned friend's evidence. 
My learned friend says, " I call five witnesses before you as to facts ; 
they could see and did see, and are honest, and you must 
believe them." He spent more of his time in pressing upon you that 
which I feel to be a very grave and serious matter in this case, that 
the Prince of Wales and General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry 
had formed an opinion hostile to Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 
Yes, Gentlemen, but the opinion that they formed against Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming was formed upon what they believed they had 
been told by the defendants, and you have to consider yourselves 
that the statement that they accepted at the time as against Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming must have been the statement which they 
afterwards put down in the record. Supposing it to be that which 
had actually taken place, it must have been what Mr. Lycett Green 
told them. He had been the spokesman of the party. He had been 
chosen as the representative, so to speak, of the accusers. He was 
the man who repeated his story over and over again. Have you any 
doubt that General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry recollected 
what that story was ? Now, just think of the sudden shock that must 
have come to Lord Coventry when, at a quarter-past seven that 
evening of the Wednesday, Mr. Lycett Green came to his room and 
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made a statement to him. Mr. Lycett Green made the statement 
of what he had to tell, not about himself alone, but about other 
persons whom Lord Coventry never spoke to on the subject, so far 
as we can see, on that evening at all. But Lycett Green was the 
person who made the statement. Says Lord Coventry, " I think this 
is a very serious thing ; I cannot act alone ; I should like to have the 
help of General Owen Williams." They go to General Owen 
Williams, and there, in Lord Coventry's presence, Lycett Green 
repeats the statement which he has to make. Then they think it very 
serious ; they recognise its gravity ; they take him to the Prince of 
Wales. I do not say immediately, but in the course of the evening, 
and before the Prince of Wales, with particularity, so we are asked 
to believe, Lycett Green repeated the story which Lord Coventry had 
already heard twice and which General Owen Williams had already 
heard once, and that story must have been riveted upon their recol- 
lections when they wrote that record, for it is not so often in English 
society that a soldier and a gentleman is suddenly charged with 
cheating at cards, that these people, Lord Coventry and General 
Owen Williams, would be likely to think lightly of it. Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson may hear of it one moment and forget it the next, as we hear ; 
but that is not the case with people in society like the society in 
which General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry have for all their 
lives habitually lived and moved. So that the horror of this matter 
must have been extreme, and does any one of you doubt that that 
evening there was in the minds and knowledge of Lord Coventry, of 
General Owen Williams, and of the Prince of Wales a clear and 
definite idea of what it was that Lycett Green had said. His Royal 
Highness was not content to listen to the statement only. We have 
it in evidence that he asked questions of Mr. Lycett Green with 
regard to the matter, and His Royal Highness afterwards accepts 
this, and witnesses this as a true record of what took place. And so, 
Gentlemen, closing my dealing with this written record of the 
following week, I point out that it is the best evidence which you 
have, because it is the evidence which those three gentlemen gave 
within the next week of the occurrences. I point out to you that 
being the best evidence you have or can ask for, it is in direct 
contradiction to the evidence of the five persons upon whose testimony 
you are asked to destroy Sir William Cumming, and I point out to 
you that it represents, and must represent, the story which had been 
told to, and accepted by, His Royal Highness and Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams at the time when they told Sir William 
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Gordon-Cumming that the evidence was overwhelming against him. 
You will find, accepting the statement of the defendants' witnesses for 
the moment, that it is incorrect. You then come to see the fact that 
His Royal Highness and General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry 
accepted that accusation of guilt, accepted against their friend and 
companion and comrade of years this statement which was put before 
them that night, and that they accepted a statement against him 
which his accusers now say they never made at all. 

[Adjourned for a short time.] 

The Solicitor-General : Gentlemen, I had discussed and closed 
my observations upon the record which was made at the time, and I 
shall not have to come back to that except for reference to that 
passage which it contains, which has been so strangely and unex- 
pectedly explained by the diary of Lord Coventry, as to the reasons 
which induced Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams to take 
the course which they unhappily did on the night of the ioth 
September ; but I have pointed out to you that the two methods in 
which this has been used against me, or the two classes of evidence 
which it is suggested I have difficulty in meeting, are, first, the 
evidence as to the matters which actually took place on the two 
nights of the 8th and 9th, and, secondly, the belief in the accusation 
of His Royal Highness and Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams. Therefore, in proper order, I come next to deal with the 
evidence with regard to what actually took place, and I beg you to 
remember what it was I told you on Monday as to the play of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming. It is most essential, and I am sure my 
Lord, who 'has paid every attention to this matter of the interroga- 
tories, and the answers to interrogatories in the course of the case, 
will appreciate in a moment the point which I am going to put to you, 
that when I spoke to you on behalf of Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
I had no knowledge of what sort of accusation would be made against 
him, except such as I could get from the answers to interrogatories. 
Now, Gentlemen, the answers to interrogatories in this case are 
somewhat remarkable. You are aware that when any citizen makes 
complaint that he has been maligned, and his accusers say that they 
are prepared in court to prove the truth of their accusations, 
he is entitled to know what it is substantially that they allege against 
him, and so in due course in this case interrogatories are applied. 
We asked them what accusation they made against Sir William 
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Gordon-Cumming. Gentlemen, the answers to interrogatories, all 
drawn by the same solicitor, who appears for all the defendants in 
this case, agree in their words, that is to say, one of them will do for 
all, and the answer is this — it is the answer in this case of Mr. Lycett 
Green : — " I saw the plaintiff cheat at baccarat by placing a larger 
stake on the table after the cards had been declared in his favour, 
than he had originally laid down," and the only information which I 
had or could have at the time I made my opening speech in this 
case to you, was that each of the five defendants said that that was 
the accusation they made against Sir William Gordon-Cumming, that 
after the card had been declared in his favour, that is, after every- 
body at the table knew that he must win, he had increased the stake 
which he had put upon the table. Now I think you will follow 
me — I am sure you can — in the observations which I am going to 
ask you to consider. 

The Lord Chief Justice: Is it not more absolutely correct 
to say, when everybody must have known his tableau would win ? 
It makes some little difference. 

The Solicitor-General: If your lordship pleases — when every- 
body must have known that the tableau on which he was playing 
would win. I am very much obliged to my lord. There is nothing 
I am more grateful for in the course of the most responsible and 
most anxious case I have ever had in my life, probably, than that my 
lord should keep me exact; as to the matters which I am putting 
to you. 

The Lord Chief Justice : Sir Edward, you do not need it, but 
I hope you understand I really only interfere, whenever I do interfere, 
simply to help you. 

The Solicitor-General : I am sure of that, my lord. That is 
why I express my gratitude. Gentlemen, I only knew that that was 
their allegation, that he had added counters after the cards were 
declared, whether by the banker or by the person who for the 
moment was representing the table at which they played. But do 
you remember what I said to you and proved in examination in 
chief about Sir William Gordon-Cumming's play ? Knowing from 
the information which one had to get for the purpose of this case, 
what the system of play was with many players in the game of 
baccarat, I could see at once that there were points in the game at 
which that might happen, which an inexperienced and careless or 
prejudiced observer would take to be cheating, and I explained to 
you in my opening, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming proved in his 
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evidence in chief, what his system of play was. Now we need not go 
back upon discussing the question of baccarat ; I assume that every- 
body who has been listening to this case is an accomplished baccarat 
player at this time, so that one need not occupy time with the details 
of it, but it is clear that if you have any system at all in baccarat, as 
it is purely a game of chance, it would be a system of following the 
luck, and the gambler always follows the luck. If he chooses to play 
high, he follows one single coup by trying to make a second, and that 
is the only way in which he can expect to win in the long run, if he is 
successful in following the single coup, and I told you that Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, if he staked £$, would when he received the jQ$ 
- counter from the croupier, add a £$ counter from his own stock to that 
one, and thereby make the ^15 for the stake for the next time. 
Now, Gentlemen, observe that I told you that, before it was possible 
either for Sir William Gordon-Cumming, or for me, to have the slightest 
idea what the supposed charge against him would be, how it would be 
framed, or what would be described before you, and when you come to 
look at the evidence with regard to these cases, upon the number of 
which I will in a moment make an observation, you will find that in every 
case Sir William Gordon-Cumming staked a ^5 counter, and in all the 
cases but one I think £1$ was the amount which they thought that 
they saw paid to him. Now, gentlemen, just let me ask your atten- 
tion to this. We have to consider the recollection and the observa- 
tion of people upon two nights of baccarat play. Nobody except 
Stanley Wilson saw any foul play except a person who was expected 
to see it. I beg you to note that observation, and I think you will see 
\| the importance of it. It has been truly said, that the eye sees what 
 the eye brings the capacity of seeing. It might with even more 
i truth be said, if there be gradations of truth — it might with as much 
I truth be said that the eye sees what it tarings the expectation of 
! seeing. The explanation of every conjurer's success, the explanation 
& of every spiritualistic medium's acceptance, the explanation of every 
t Theosophist's seance, is, that the people are brought into a 
! state of mind in which they expect to see a thing, and they 
see it. You know well the old story of the humoris t who 
j stopped at the end of the Strand, and pointed to the lion 
] which then stood upon Northumberland House, and declared 
1 that its tail wagged. You win remember that a crowd was 
i assembled round him in two minutes, and before three minutes 
1 half the crowd were declaring that they had seen the tail move, 
J although it was a stone one. You have yourselves seen a conjurer's 
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performance; you have seen him fix your attention upon one 
particular thing, and tell you that something else is going to 
happen, and you know you have been deceived, and the thing 
has never happened, although you have seen it apparently, and 
would declare it had, though it was in defiance of all the laws of 
nature that ever you learned or heard of. All of us know that the 
eye sees what the eye brings the expectation of seeing. That is a 
true axiom, and, applying it here, there is only one witness who saw 
anything wrong, or says he saw anything wrong, in Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming's play, without having been told beforehand that 
he was going to see him cheat ; and if you examine with your intelli- 
gence the particular acts alleged against him, you will see, with regard 
to Mr. Berkeley Levett, and especially with regard to Mrs. Wilson, 
what singular prominence comes into that consideration. But let us 
ask what the play was, and who were the persons playing there. I 
1 am not going in detail through the evidence which I have elicited 
with regard to the experience of these witnesses. My learned friend 
commented upon my long cross-examination. I am not going to 
occupy you by going through it, but cross-examination has to be 
careful if it is to be of any use, and time ought not to be grudged in 

I a matter so important as this. What was the game they were playing, 
and how were they playing it ? On the 7th they sat down at three 
tables — not all the party, but some of the party. Those three tables 
were of different heights — the centre one higher than the others, and 
at the centre one His Royal Highness takes the bank with a bank of 
;£ioo, and at the table (the table at which Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming was playing) there are sitting Mr. Berkeley Levett, Mr. 
Stanley Wilson, Lord Edward Somerset, and Mrs. Wilson, at all 
events — other persons were playing. On that first evening something 
was said about Sir William Gordon-Cumming's stake early in the 
evening, and what was his answer ? He said, " My stake is upon 
the paper." He had got a piece of white paper upon which, under 
the well-known headings "B." and "P.," for "banker" and 
player," he put his stake ; and you are asked to believe that at the 
very first coup, on the first evening that he sat down, something 
happened which might be interpreted as an act of cheating. Now, 
Gentlemen, I ask you to fix your attention upon this statement, 
because, as I think I shall show you, it lights up and explains a 
great number of the subsequent statements. When Mr. Stanley 
Wilson was in the witness-box Mr. Stanley Wilson described the 
incident which had been already in advance described by my learned 
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friend, Sir Charles Russell, and to which Sir Charles Russell drew 
particular attention, and drew your particular attention in a way 
which, as I thought, indicated that he relied upon it as one of the 
acts of cheating. The account which Mr. Stanley Wilson gave was 
this. I should have taken my learned friend's introduction first, 
because, of course, that attracted your attention, and directed your 
attention to this incident. Sir Charles Russell said that when they 
sat down at the table Mr. Stanley Wilson, the son of the house, 
desired to see what other people were playing, and he looked round 
and he saw that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had a ^5 counter 
upon his white paper, and he saw immediately afterwards that Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming had three ^5 counters upon his paper, 
and was paid £1$. That was the account he gave of what he saw. 
I understood from my learned friend's opening, and I think you must 
have understood from the way in which the evidence was given, that 
it was suggested that Sir William Gordon-Cumming had cheated on 
that occasion. The evidence with regard to it is as complete as 
the evidence with regard to any' act that is alleged — the one j£$, the 
three £5 counters, and the £1$ paid, but when I came to cross- 
examine Mr. Stanley Wilson with regard to this, and asked him whether 
he imputed cheating to Sir William Gordon-Cumming on that 
occasion, he said " No." Well, Gentlemen, just let me ask you to 
remember this. Supposing I had not cross-examined Mr. Arthur 
Stanley Wilson at all, but had left that unchallenged, my learned 
friend might have said: "There is a clear act of cheating, as to 
which Sir Edward Clarke has asked no question." I did ask him 
that question, and I put this question to him : 

" Q. Am I to understand that you do not suggest that you saw any 
cheating on the first coup ? — A. No, certainly not ; I do not suggest 
anything of the sort — not the first coup." 

Gentlemen, in the face of that answer, given by Mr. Stanley Wilson, 
my learned friend has this morning, in his speech to you, said that 
in the light of the evidence which has now been given, you may welf 
think that that was an act of cheating. By what rules, by what 
canons of evidence, in the light of what judgment, is a man to hold 
his honour before a jury on a charge of cheating at cards if this is the 
way in which evidence is to be treated, and evidence given by a 
witness, which, if not cross-examined to, would have appeared to 
be an act of cheating, whereas when cross-examined to he says : 
"I suggest no act of cheating at all — not the least;" and then 
his Counsel, after he has left the witness-box, says : " In the light 
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of the evidence that you have got you may take a different view 
of it." . 

Gentlemen, it is hard indeed to deal, and to deal patiently, with 

some of the suggestions that have been made in this case, and some 

of the attacks made on the client with whom at this moment my 

interests are bound up, but why this suggestion should be made to 

you when the witness himself has distinctly refused to make it at all, 

I am at a loss to understand. Gentlemen, that incident, if you 

watch it carefully, is the key of the whole matter. I will show you 

that Mr. Berkeley Levett, of whom I will not now, or at any time, 

speak with harshness — I will shew you that Mr. Berkeley Levett, as far 

as he tells you what he saw, saw that and nothing else, and that is exactly 

what I told you would happen. I told ydu in my opening that Sir 

William Gordon-Cumming staking the ^5, the system of play would be 

that for the next coup there would be ^15 upon the paper, the jQ$ 

he staked originally, the ^5 he took from the croupier, and the j£$ 

which he added himself, and you will notice this — for it is very 

remarkable — in all these instances which the defendants' witnesses 

refer to as proving his cheating, the stake which they saw upon the 

paper originally was a j£$ stake. Now, Gentlemen, do just imagine. 

Supposing for one moment that this extraordinary event had 

happened ; that Sir William Gordon-Cumming, who for twenty-three 

years had passed the life of which I have spoken to you, who had no 

conceivable reason in his own private circumstances to try and get 

dishonest winnings from his friend, the Prince of Wales, supposing 

for the moment that he condescended to acts of this kind, what do 

you think he would have done? Do you think that, intending to 

cheat, he would have said to the Prince of Wales, as it is proved by 

the defendants' witnesses he did say : " My stakes are on the white 

paper " ? Do you think that if he had intended to cheat he would 

have chosen as the counter which was to be the instrument of his 

cheating, precisely that which it is most easy to see, whether on 

white paper, or on a tapestry tablecloth, or on the green baize that 

covered this improvised baccarat table of the second night. There is 

no counter among these counters, all the denominations of which 

I hope you will look at and examine — there is no counter so obvious 

and so clear to sight, at any distance you like to say, as the £5 red 

counter, trying it on any cloth you will. On the tapestry cloth, if 

you take the brown counter, or the yellowish counter, it might be 

very difficult to see it — such a table as is suggested the first night ; 

but on that night, at the very first coup, he is putting his jQ$ counters 
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upon a white paper, when, as you see for yourselves, it is about the 
most conspicuous combination that could possibly be invented. Did 
you see Mr. Arthur Wilson when I tried him with the counters, and 
he was in the witness-box ? He did not know these counters before ; 
they did not belong to the Wilsons ; he had not seen them before that 
night, or played with them before that night. So far as Stanley Wilson 
is concerned he had not seen them since that night until this trial, but 
when I, in his presence, took these counters in my hand and threw 
them down one by one, looking at it from the distance of that box 
there, he was able to tell me ^2, ^5, ;£io, and so on. Gentlemen, 
just consider what you are asked to believe. The man who is 
supposed to be intending to cheat some of the keenest eyes in 
Europe selects the most conspicuous counter as the instrument 
for his cheating, puts it on a white paper, which makes it more 
conspicuous than any other object on the table could be, and con- 
tinues during the evening to stake the ^5 counter, when the 
very fact that that was his habitual stake would call the atten- 
tion of the croupier and of the banker to the change, if there 
had been a change, in the amount they were called upon to 
pay. I said to call the attention of the croupier and the banker. 
Let us see what baccarat is. We need not discuss its ethics 
or attractions at this moment, tor this moment I am on the 
question of what can be seen or known. We know this baccarat is 
not a game which involves very much trouble to most of the members 
of the party. If you are sitting at a -baccarat table you stake your 
money, £$, j£io, without the slightest idea what cards will be dealt 
to anybody, and it is pure chance as far as you are concerned. On 
the table only six cards are put down, so that it is not a game where 
the other players have cards in their own hands to which they are 
attending. I dare say the game of vingt-et-un is one which you 
yourselves are more familiar with than baccarat, and it has been 
suggested that it is like that. Yes, it is like baccarat in some respects, 
but it is unlike it in this remarkable characteristic, a man might 
have an opportunity of cheating at vingt-et-un because everybody 
at the table has got his own cards up before him thinking 
whether he will take fresh cards or not in order to make the 
twenty-one, but in the game of baccarat there are only three 
people of the whole number sitting at the table who are handling 
cards, to use the technical phrase, the others have nothing in the 
world to do but to put down the stake which they intend to risk 
on the tableau to which they belong; to see what other people 
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are staking at the same tableau, and to wait until their deputy who is 

handling the cards has shown whether he wins or not, so that 

the other people who were sitting at the tableau, the people other 

than the man who at the moment is handling the cards, have got 

nothing in the world to do except to look round and see what people 

are staking, and there is a certain amount of curiosity about that, even 

at the most innocent and staid baccarat tables. But, Gentlemen, 

there are two people sitting at the table who have a different and more 

important duty to perform. The banker is keenly interested in what 

the stakes are, because it is his money that is being lost or won. 

Whether on the first night His Royal Highness was taking the bank 

alone, I am not able to say, but I understand that on the second 

night, when General Owen Williams was acting as a croupier, that 

the bank was between them ; but, observe this, the banker is winning 

or losing the money of the rest of the table. It is important to him 

to see how much he is likely to win or lose, and he and the croupier, 

if there be a croupier, must look at the stakes that have been put 

up before the cards go round for more than one reason. Of course 

the croupier has nothing whatever to do except look round the table 

at the stakes — nothing whatever. He never handles a card. Unless 

he is sharing in the Bank he cannot win or lose a single penny upon 

the game. His duty is (and I doubt not that when His Royal 

Highness is the banker any one of his friends most actively performs 

the duty) to see that the stakes are properly put up and that payment 

is made and received properly on' behalf of the banker. He has 

nothing else to do but that The stakes are put up, and he has to 

look at the stakes before the banker has to pay them. The banker 

and the croupier would both look. But there is another reason why 

the stake must be looked at, and that is a reason peculiar to baccarat. 

It appears you start a baccarat table with a bank of, say, ;£ioo. You 

never can be called upon to pay the players more than the ;£ioo with 

which you start, that is to say, if at the first coup both tableaux win 

and they win ^70, ^70 would be paid out to them by the banker 

or the croupier, and at the next coup you never could be called upon 

to pay more than ^30, that 'would be all that would be left in the 

Bank, and if the croupier looking round saw that the stakes which 

were upon the table exceeded the sum of ^30 he would know that 

they would have to be dealt with according to a technical fashion, 

which I know, but I need not stop to explain to you, by which the 

banker would only pay the ^30 which remains in his hands. So 

that the croupier at baccarat has not only the ordinary duty of 
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dealing with money and nothing else, collecting the stakes and 
paying the stakes, but he has also the duty before any round is played 
of looking round the table to see whether the collected stakes put 
down upon the table do, or do not, exceed the amount which at that 
moment is in the bank But there is a third reason, and in the 
gravity of the case you will not think I am delaying you, or troubling 
you in pointing this out I am sure— there is a third reason for the 
banker looking very carefully at the stakes that are made, and it is 
this, he may lose to one tableau, and win from the other. He may 
lose to a tableau with jQ6o staked, he may win from a tableau with 
only ;£io staked ; and as I have pointed out to you before, it may 
govern his judgment as to whether he takes a new card or not ; the 
question of the amount on either tableau may govern his judgment 
whether he takes a new card or not. I devoted myself to the explanation 
of it before, and I think I need hardly repeat it, but it is very simple. 
At six at baccarat no player would take another card, at four a player 
certainly would take another card ; at five it would be an open ques- 
tion with him, and it is, therefore, the only casual gleam of intelligence 
which gets into a game of baccarat — it would enter his mind whether 
he ought to take another card or not. If he took another card the 
banker would know to a certainty that he had not more than five in 
his hand the first time, and supposing he took another card and took 
a nine, then as the five, which would be the largest he could have had 
before, must be added to the nine, making fourteen, then the ten 
being cancelled the Banker would know that he could not have more 
than four in his hand, and if the Banker had five in his hand and his 
tableau, with the four for its highest possible, was a large tableau in 
respect of stakes, of course the banker would not run the risk of him- 
self taking a nine and reducing his score again. So that you have 
the three necessities for looking at the stakes. The croupier has to 
look at them in order to see what he will have to pay and receive ; 
the croupier and banker look at them in order to see that they do not 
collectively exceed the amount which is in the bank, and the banker 
looks at them, looks at them critically the one side against the other, 
in order to see whether it will be necessary for him to have a new 
card or not. Now, Gentlemen, you are asked to believe that at this 
table Sir William Gordon-Cumming sat down and took the most con- 
spicuous of all his counters, put it on a sheet of white paper, and, in 
order to make it more conspicuous, told the banker, told His Royal 
Highness, that his stake would be found upon the sheet of white paper, 
and that he went on putting it upon the white paper, cheating again 
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and again at that table, when I am able to call the banker and the 
croupier of the second night to say that they never saw any cheating 
at all ; and, Gentlemen, when there were seated at that table persons 
also of experience — for Mr. Tyrwhitt Wilson, Lord Edward Somerset, 
and Captain Somerset were sitting at that table. Lord Edward 
Somerset and Captain Somerset have been here in Court ; it was not 
for me to call them, and you may take it as they were not called, that 
they saw nothing. Gentlemen, my learned friend quotes against me 
the very reasonable suggestion that if you say a thing has happened — 
if it is said that a thing has happened, and three men are called who 
saw it, it is no answer to call half-a-dozen men who did not see it. 
No. If you call three men, and they say, " I was going down one 
side of Fleet Street and I saw something in a window," and to con- 
tradict that you call six men who were walking on the other side of 
Fleet Street and did not see the window at all, the contradiction is 
idle I agree ; but if you have got a party of players sitting at a table so 
small as that which is described, the size of an ordinary whist-table, two 
on either side, and the banker and the croupier sitting possibly a little 
higher, but at all events looking down from their table to that table, and 
the experienced players, and the inexperienced players, until they were 
told what to look for, did not see it, what is the conclusion ? Why, that 
these inexperienced players had blundered and were mistaken, and 
attacked the character of an honourable gentleman for acts not investi- 
gated at the time, not capable of being recalled now, except by those 
who have had the happiness of frequent interviews with Mr. George 
Lewis for the purpose of preparing their evidence in this case — not 
recallable by other people now ; but actions which, when they are 
examined, are perfectly consistent with honourable dealings on the part 
of the man who is accused. Let me press upon you the importance 
of that — the people who saw this thought that they were going to see it. I 
It is most interesting when you come to analyse the evidence. Mr. ' 
Arthur Stanley Wilson began by telling you about this incident when 
the three counters were seen on the paper, and he did not suggest 
there was any cheating at all. He then went on to say this, that he was 
looking over Lord Edward Somerset's hand, that Sir William (Jordon- 
Cumming was sitting between him and Lord Edward Somerset, Lord 
EdwardSomerset had the cards up, Sir William Gordon-Cumming leaned 
over, and you remember Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson said, " I was leaning 
in the same direction and looked into his hand. I saw something 
red in his hands." Gentlemen, try it for yourselves. It is almost 
impossible to arrange red counters in your hands in a way that other 
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people looking at them from the outside will see them, and yet in such 
a way that will enable you to drop them — but I pass from that. His 
account is this, that there had been a counter placed upon the white 
paper, and that after the card was declared— although he says pre- 
sently, " when it was virtually declared," for he does not quite stick 
to the expression — after the card was declared he said Sir William Gor- 
don-Cumming dropped out of his hands three more red counters, so as 
to make ^20. Gentlemen, ^20 on that night was a perfectly pheno- 
menal and exceptional stake. It would have been noticed directly, 
and Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson, who is the only authority for this, 
and who, if anybody at the table was what Mrs. Wilson called "a hot- 
headed boy," would probably be entitled to that distinction — Mr. 
" Arthur Stanley Wilson is the only person who sees it and suggests to 
you that whereas right out upon the table, on the white paper, in the 
view of the Prince, of the Somersets, of everybody else, one £5 
counter had been staked, that after the cards were declared Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming dropped three more red counters upon 
that same piece of white paper, and that they were paid without any 
demur at all. Gentlemen, this is the only incident of cheating alleged 
to have been seen by any person before the idea of cheating got into 
his mind, and that rests, and rests only upon the evidence of Mr. 
Stanley Wilson. But now, what did Mr. Stanley Wilson do ? Mr. 
Stanley Wilson, when he sees this, tells Mr. Levett. 

Mr. Asquith : There is another incident first. He saw it with- 
drawn. 

The Solicitor-General : My friend is harping on the with- 
drawal. I do not understand the way in which the case is being 
fought. My friend interrupts me to say that there was another 
incident of cheating. 

Mr. Asquith : No. My learned friend must not say that ; I am 
only correcting him in his sequence of events. 

The Solicitor-General: I am dealing with the incidents of 
cheating. Does my learned friend mean to say that there was 
another befo/e ? 

Mr. Asquith : No. 

The Solicitor-General: Then I am right, and I am going 
straight on. After that incident of alleged cheating, he calls Mr. 
Berkeley Levett's attention to it, and then Mr. Berkeley Levett sees 
something. Now again I ask your attention to minute details, for 
no detail can be too minute when you know the results which may 
depend upon your judgment with regard to this matter. But I call 
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your attention to this. Mr. Berkeley Levett having been told of 

this, sees two matters and he describes them. If you watch you will 

notice that the incident which he describes as being an act of 

cheating is precisely the same, described in the same language, 

leaving, if it were undetected and unquestioned, the same inference 

as that first incident of which Mr. Stanley Wilson spoke, and which 

now Mr. Stanley Wilson does not suggest to be an act of cheating, 

for Mr. Berkeley Levett says this, ^5 was staked, still observe, on 

the paper, when the banker declared the coup he says Sir William 

added two other counters, and he uses this, which I think must have 

been noticed as a most remarkable expression : " When I looked the 

second time there were three red counters upon the paper." I dare 

say there were. There naturally would be. He had looked away* 

He saw the one j£$ counter staked. The coup was declared, he 

looked away for some other purpose, and when he looked again 

there were three upon the table. That is precisely what Sir William 

Gordon-Cumming told you. There would be three upon the paper : 

the one which was first staked, the one which the croupier paid, and 

the one which Sir William Gordon-Cumming had contributed from his 

own stock. But, Gentlemen, there is a more important matter even 

than this. I, of course, had to cross-examine to this. I, of course, 

saw the identity in point of description between that which Mr. Berkeley 

Levett said he saw on that occasion, and that which Mr. Stanley 

Wilson had stated he saw upon the previous occasion — on the very 

first coup — and so I asked him this, and the answer was the 

J most remarkable revelation to you of the fact that it was the 
expectation of seeing that had brought the sight, which I think 
could possibly have been got out in cross-examination. I asked him 
" At the time you saw what you have described, do you suggest that 
you made up your mind that it was done dishonestly?" What was 
his answer — Yes or no ? Neither, but this, " I had been told that he 
was cheating." No witness could have more unconsciously given 
in evidence to you the current of his thoughts with regard to the 
matter, and the explanation of his putting the interpretation of 
dishonesty upon that which might have been perfectly honestly 
done, than that witness unconsciously did on that occasion — an 
answer which deserves to be remembered and quoted. " At the 
time you saw what you have described, do you suggest that you 
/ made up your mind that it was done dishonestly ? I had been told 
that he was cheating." There is the revelation of the whole thing. 
Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilson has told you, and you know what sort of 
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evening it was. This was the evening of the Monday, They were 
the two youngest men who were sitting at the table. They exchanged 
their observations, observations the extent of which if there had been 
sitting at the table an experienced and intentional cheat, would have 
aroused his attention and put him on his guard. The exchange of 
observations between the young men and the observation of his 
cards, and so on, would have put him on his guard. They exchanged 
their observations. The moment they had exchanged their observa- 
tions, these two friends who had been young men friends together for 
four or five years, — one says — " This fellow next to me is cheating," 
and the other says " It is impossible," and so on. The next time he 
looks and he makes up his mind directly it is an act of dishonesty 
and when he is asked, " How came you with a gentleman of this 
character and position to make up your mind it was dishonest and 
Jthat if there was anything wrong it might not have been an accident * 
— when he is asked how came you to do it — I have read you his 

5 answer, " I had been told he was cheating." Now just let me ask your 

 attention to this, suppose, as I suggest to you, Mr. Berkeley Levett is 
right, and I believe him to be right in his statement of the fact 
certainly, tha.t he did see a ^5 counter upon the paper, and that when 
he looked a second time there were three j£$ counters upon the paper, 
there would be naturally, for according to this system of the coup de 
irois there would be first one counter, and then for the next coup there 
would be three counters left making ^15. But suppose he went 
that;£i5 he might or might not go on to the ^30 stake, but he 
would come back to the £5 stake, because as I pointed out to you, 
if he went on doubling of course a moment must come when he 

1 must lose everything, and the only chance of winning is to take two 
or three coups that run in succession, and then go back to your 

I original stake. Mr. Berkeley Levett told you that two or three coups 
afterwards he had got back to his original stake of j£$ ; but he says 
that two or three coups afterwards when the banker declared he had 
one more counter, " I saw the £$ counter on the table," and he 
says, "he was paid ;£io." The paper would be partially concealed 
but only from the person sitting next to him. Now all these wit- 
nesses are uncertain as to who paid the money and in what counters 
the money was paid, and it is precisely what Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming would do if he won £$. Supposing he had had £$ on 
and he had won £$, the croupier had seen it, the banker had seen 
it, there was no occasion for him to say any more about it, he puts 
-down another jQ$ counter, and the j£$ counter coming from the 
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I croupier makes the ^15. Here again I jbeg you to observe it is 
' impossible to suggest that there is anything else which might not be 
reasonably and fairly and honestly explained by the system of the 
j coup de trots which was being played by Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
on that occasion. I agree there is one incident alleged on the 8th, 
which this will not explain ; Mr. Stanley Wilson says there was £$ 
upon the paper, and that with a pencil Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
pushed a £2 counter on to the paper. Gentlemen, everybody could 
have seen it if it was done. Mr. Berkeley Levett at that time was 
looking and had been warned and was noticing what was done and 
he never saw it at all, and when one suggests that upon such a cloth, 
as has been described, a tapestry cloth, you can push a counter on to 
the top of a piece of paper that is lying on the table, I do not know 
whether you, Gentlemen, have tried it or not, but it is a thing which 
might be done perhaps once in a few times, but if it were done it 
would certainly, as I submit to you, attract attention. Just observe 
what this suggestion is with regard to this 8th. You know that this 
gentleman, until he had the misfortune to sit down at the card- 
table with Stanley Wilson, was absolutely unimpeached in his honour, 
ou know that he had been living in society where he would have 
n daily under the observation and notice of keen eyes and very 
trict judgments ; he had been playing cards at tables at which His 
Royal Highness had been ; he had been accepted by His Royal 
Highness as a friend for years, he had been playing cards at the 
mess-table of his own regiment and wherever he went, and whenever 
he went out in society. Not one whisper against him ; so absolutely 
clear and spotless a character that these men are shocked and 
distressed at the idea that against such a man such an accusation 
should be brought, that in one night for the sake of money he did 
not want to be a winner of, from a man for whom he felt as he 
showed in his actions of that night, that he had a sincere and loyal 

) attachment — to cheat that man you are asked to suppose he con- 
descends to all the petty trickeries of the continental card-sharper, 
and that he is experienced in all the sleight of hand that can deceive 
the men used to play who are sitting around. That is the first night. 
As to what was noticed on the second night I do not wonder at any- 
thing being said when we know what happened before. Mr. Stanley 
Wilson and Mr. Berkeley Levett, big with their great secret, go up 
and discuss this matter in their bedroom. " Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming, Bart., cheating at cards ! Dear old chappie, what is to 
be done ? " " My God, what are we to do ? " and all the rest of it, 
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and these two boys have come to the conclusion, I do not doubt 
honestly — God forbid I should say a word that to the end of their 
lives would be remembered by them as having been a suggestion 
that they were saying what they knew to be untrue — but here these 
two think they have seen this gentleman cheating at cards. Well 
what do they do ? I do not stop to trouble over the details of the 
preparations of the baccarat table for the second night, though it is 
certainly very curious that until Mrs. Wilson came into the box 
we had been told by witness after witness that that baccarat table 
on the second night was arranged in order to prevent any cheating 
or to make it impossible that there should be any cheating, and when 
Mrs. Wilson comes into the box she gives an entirely new description 
of the whole matter and tells you that His Royal Highness had 
suggested it in the course of the evening before there was any idea of 
cheating. But, Gentlemen, that is a trivial matter and I have not 
time to deal with trivial matters with you. I am anxious to keep 
your mind fixed on the real matters that go to the root of this case. 
But what did these people do before the baccarat commenced. They 
talked about it to everybody who was not entitled to hear it at alL 
They kept it back scrupulously from the man to whom they ought to 
have gone first. If Mr. Stanley Wilson had any idea of filial duty 
and an English gentleman's honour, he would have gone straight to 
his father and said, " Sir, under your roof I have seen this, it is now 
for you to take such steps as you may think right with regard to it," 
and put it in his father's hands. That father is a man of honour and 
reputation, and of ripe age to consider these matters, but instead of 
his being allowed to know anything about it, why, of all the hard- 
ships that have been done to people in this case, and the hardship 
that my client has suffered is bitter indeed — I confess I think perhaps 
the worst hardship is that of Mr. Wilson who was excluded from the 
knowledge of all this, for they do not tell him but they determine to 
seek a ripe and experienced counsellor after — I beg pardon — telling 
Mrs. Wilson, whose husband came up so late to bed that she could 
not tell him that night, and who did not want to trouble him when 
she saw him iri the morning; but they seek an experienced 
counsellor, a man of the ripe age of, I think 31 or something 
of that kind — Mr. Lycett Green — whose capacity is that of a Master 
of Hounds who hunts four days a week, and Mr. Lycett Green 
promptly takes it up ; he feels that the whole reputation of the family 
has been committed to him, and instead of going to Mr. Wilson, 
who was entitled to know, he goes and tells his father who was not 
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I- entitled to know at all, a Member of Parliament it is true, but there 
| are Members of Parliament whose advice one would not desire to 
' ask in matters of this kind — he goes and tells his father, takes his 
 father's advice and then for the most foolish of all reasons he tells 
his wife. Why should he tell Mrs. Lycett Green ? He says proudly 
in the witness-box that he has no secrets from his wife, and he went 
and told his wife Mrs. Lycett Green, the daughter of the house, that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was accused of cheating at cards. 
He had no sort of right to tell her and to set about to her and 
through her the story on this occasion. But they had the most 
charming family party that ever was known. The Wilsons are told, 
Mr. 'Berkeley Levett is told, Jack Wilson tells Lycett Green and Mrs. 
Wilson, his mother, Mr. Lycett Green tells Mrs. Lycett Green and 
there are five of them all agog to know whether Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming will or will not cheat the following night. They have a 
baccarat table prepared ; there is not the slightest doubt as to several 
of them that they thought it was prepared for the purpose of pre- 
venting Sir William Gordon-Cumming from cheating, and having 
this table prepared arrange themselves to sit down to play baccarat 
with the cheat who in their belief had been discovered. Observe it 
was not a question of surmise, impression or suspicion at the time, 
because Mr. Stanley Wilson says he would stake his life upon it that 
he had seen cheating. He told his mother, who has given him a 
certificate in Court and says that she never had the least cause to 
distrust his word, and so believed him. Mr. Lycett Green tells his 
| wife, who of course believed him ; and then the baccarat table is 
,1 prepared, and they go on. But in order apparently that there should 
 be no risk of forgetfulness on the part of Mrs. Wilson, her son tells 
her in the drawing-room before they pass from the drawing-room 
into the place where they are going to play baccarat : " It will be all 
right to-night because we have got a baccarat table with a chalk 
line on it," and Mrs. Wilson has the audacity to tell you 
that she went in and sat down at that baccarat table and 
forgot all about it, and my friend, Sir Charles Russell, 
with a grave face, repeats it. There is a very interesting 
incident in this case which refers to this. Do you remember the 
sympathetic manner in which Mrs. Arthur Wilson was introduced to 
you, and the way in which she gave her evidence ; how that she had 
known Sir William Gordon-Cumming, that she was greatly attached 
to a relative of his. Well, Gentlemen, I have no reason to suggest 
that there is. not a very dear relative who has, up to recently at all 
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events, entertained the acquaintance of Mrs. Wilson, but do you 
think that if that relative of Sir William Gordon-Cumming was so dear 
to her as she desired to represent in the witness-box, that she would 
have gone and sat down at a table at which the brother was sitting 
knowing that that brother had been charged the night before, or 
suggested to have cheated at cards, and that for half an hour it should 
have passed altogether from her mind ? Gentlemen, it is an intoler- 
able suggestion. It could not be. The moment she looked at Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming she must have remembered that her son 
had told her that he had been detected cheating at cards. Accord- 
ing to her account she must have had called to her mind the 
affectionate friendship with the near relative of his whom she so 
dearly loved, and when she looks at him she must be reminded of the 
relative she is so fond of, and she absolutely forgets that not only 
twenty-four hours ago she was told he had cheated at cards, but 
that just before she came into that room her son had come to her and 
whispered it was all right because he could not cheat to-night as 
there was a chalk line on the table. Is it not ridiculous ? I say one 
cannot accept such a story. Surely no jury can accept it for a 
moment against the witness of an honourable life. Now,' the second 
night they sit down. This time there is a table all on one level. 
i- It appears, by some accident, that all the people who know that Sir 
1 William Gordon-Cumming has been accused of cheating are sitting 
* very near him. You are told that that was an accident. You are 
'told that two chairs were left vacant, which happened to put him next 
to Mrs. Lycett Green. If he had taken the other he would have 
been at another part of the same family party, but still close to them. 
Sitting immediately Opposite to them is Mr. Berkeley Levett — within 
three feet. When I first heard that dimension mentioned I thought 
it must be a mistake, that you could not have got a table so narrow 
as three feet to play at, but it is so — the table has been measured, and 
therefore within a distance as near as that [describing] you have Mr. 
, Berkeley Levett sitting opposite to Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
during an hour and a half of baccarat play, and he saw nothing 
wrong whatever in his play and says : " I looked away and did not 
observe." Curious behaviour for an officer of the Scots Guards to 
sit down immediately opposite the Lieutenant-Colonel of that corps, 
knowing that that Lieutenant-Colonel was alleged to have been 
cheating, and as he says himself knowing that he had been cheating 
the night before, knowing that there were sitting at that table four 
persons at least to whom the secret had been confided, and that at 
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any moment any one of those persons might put his hand down on 

the table and say, " That was not the stake you had there when the 

cards were dealt/' I do not envy Mr. Berkeley Levett's feeling* 

during that hour and a half. It is a pity he had not the felicity of 

Mrs. Arthur Wilson, and succeed in forgetting it altogether. But 

what goes on? Now, there is a most interesting event, and 

the Master of the Hounds comes on the scene. Mr. Lycett 

Green was the person who .had said he was going to watch. 

Now, there is no doubt about this at all. This is in Lord 

Coventry's diary, written the next day — it is not a question 

of even twenty-four hours' interval — that Mr. Lycett Green said, 

he was going to watch, and that if they found him cheating they 

would denounce him. Quite right. That was the proper attitude. 

It is at the card-table, and nowhere else, that the cheating at cards- 

should be denounced and pointed out. To save up an accusation 

like that, to be in friendship with a man you were going to accuse, 

and then to bring the accusation against him in circumstances which 

would make it impossible for him to say anything but " In the name 

of God, I am not guilty " — that is not the conduct of an honourable 

man, and it never has been ; but Mr. Lycett Green is the Master f 

Hounds, and hunts four days a week. That is sufficient occupation 

fOT him, and he being thirty years of age, is the man who is chosen 

to represent these young men, and he goes with the fullest intention 

that if he sees Sir William Gordon -Cumming cheating he will 

denounce him. Now, gentlemen, what happened? He says that 

he saw Sir William Gordon-Cumming push a blue counter over the 

(line ; that it raised his suspicions, but nobody else of all the five 
suggests that ever they saw a blue counter pushed over the line 
That stands on Mr. Lycett Green's evidence alone, and it is quite 
clear that Mr. Lycett Green. did not think that he had then detected 
an act of cheating, because he had made up his mind to act 
promptly and vigorously whenever the act of cheating was detected-; 
and so the next thing that occurs is the incident which undoubtedly 
did occur, about the asking for the £\o more. I beg you to note 
the circumstances of this. It is the only incident to which there is 
more than one witness— the only incident — and there are three. 
What was the incident ? Sir William Gordon-Cumming had a £5 
counter staked, Mr. Arthur Wilson tells you. I do not know that it 
was on paper. For the moment I pass away from that. That that 
£$ counter was on the table four inches beyond the line ; that that 
;£io counter, the brown counter, was pushed, he says, just over the 
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line ; whereas Mr. Lycett Green speaking of the same incident, says 
just on to the line, but well away from the £$ counter. Then the 
banker loses and has to pay, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming says : 
"There is another ^10, Sir, to come here." That is to the Prince 
of Wales, upon which the Prince says, " Give him another tenner, 
Owen" (speaking to General Owen Williams), and "I wish you 
would put your counters so that they can be seen better," or some- 
\ thing of that kind — " in a more conspicuous place," or some observa- 
* tion of that kind. The moment Mr. Lycett Green heard that said 
by His Royal Highness, his loyal heart was quite satisfied that there 
was something wronf. He jumped up from the table, and went 
away from the table, and he felt that he had seen an act of cheating, 
and what was the course he took ? This Master of Hounds knew 
what ought to be done. He knew that if you think a man is going 
to cheat, and you find him out at cheating, that then and there, on 
the spot, at any cost, you should make the accusation, or ever there- 
after hold your peace about it ; and so he had told Lord Coventry 
that if they found him out they would denounce him. He jumped 
up, full of valiant resolution, and he changed his mind. He went 
away, and — wrote to his mother-in-law ! Gentlemen, it is not my 
fault, and it is not my wish, if the putting of these things in their 
close relationship appears a laughing matter. It is no laughing 

• matter to the man I am defending here in this Court ; but it is 
\ ridiculous to talk of evidence of people like this as evidence upon 
t which a life is to be ruined and a reputation wrecked. He gets up 

• and he goes into another room, writes the note, and sends it to Mrs. 
Wilson. Do you remember that odd little incident that occurred 
when my learned friend, Sir Charles Russell, was describing to you 
Mr. Lycett Green's conscientious and high-minded conduct ? Said 
my learned friend, in the most magnificent tones of elevated morality 
which he could use : " Mr. Green saw this. He got up from the 
table ; he would not play again. He did not sit down to play ; " and 
my learned friends behind began tugging at his gown, and told him he 
was making a mistake, and he said, " Well, well, he did sit down, and 
played for the rest of the evening." And, Gentlemen, Mr. Lycett 

i Green comes back to that room again, sits down at that table with 
the man he called a scoundrel in the letter he wrote to his mother-in- 
law, and goes on peacefully playing during the rest of the evening — 
this Master of Hounds — and bottles up the accusation until the 
night after the Leger, when probably he felt a little more valiant, 
and he thought he might make it and stick to it, and ask to be 
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secured against an action, if Sir William Gordon-Cumming threatened * 
one. 

Going through the incidents of the two nights, I have now come to 

the evidence of Mrs. Lycett Green, who speaks as to the ;£io. " Owen, 

give him ^£io more," and so on, and the sort of thing that if it had 

occurred would have checked, supposing there had been any 

inclination to cheat, any such inclination, and would have shewn that 

the man was likely to be found out. One of the witnesses, Mr. 

Lycett Green, represents Sir William Gordon-Cumming — for to that 

picturesque and complete state the evidence has come — looking 

round to see whether people were noticing him before he put a 

counter over the line. If Sir William Gordon-Cumming had been 

cheating, and consciously cheating, these whisperings of Mr. Stanley 

Wilson and Mr. Berkeley Levett on the first night, the getting up 

from the table of one of the players, and the sending the note in by 

the butler to the hostess, could not have escaped his attention, and 

must have checked it. Nor is it conceivable that if he had been 

cheating he would have called upon His Royal Highness to pay an 

extra j£io, knowing he dishonestly shoved that ;£io counter forward 

and only put it at a place where its position would attract attention 

and comment. But, Gentlemen, after this what happens? This 

letter has been sent to Mrs. Wilson ; and now just that happens 

which you might expect. Up to that moment, on neither night 

had Mrs. Wilson seen any cheating at all, but when Mr. Lycett 

Green wrote her a letter, and said Sir William Gordon-Cumming was 

a scoundrel and was cheating, she saw it at once, and saw it in such 

a manner and such a way that it is perfectly ridiculous to read the 

evidence, or to hear the evidence which she gave on Friday, Mrs. 

Wilson was farther off from Sir William GordonTCumming than the 

Prince of Wales, General Owen Williams, Lord Edward Somerset, 

Captain Somerset, Mr. Berkeley Levett, and Lady Coventry, certainly 

— she was certainly farther off than all of these, and she says that she 

saw a ;£io counter on one occasion dropped, and a ;£io counter on 

another occasion pushed so openly over the line that she wondered 

the others did not see it. She might well wonder the others did not 

see it. There were three of them looking for it, Mr. Lycett Green, 

Mrs. Lycett Green, and Mr. Stanley Wilson, and neither of them saw 

it. But more than that, you heard Mrs. Wilson's evidence on 

Friday. At that time Lady Coventry was handling the cards. Lady 

Coventry's hand had attracted the attention of the whole party. She was- 

having a special run of good fortune, and, as I should have expected 

£ 
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of Lady Coventry, only playing for small and trifling stakes — a few 
shillings, using these smaller class of counters — not gambling. She 
was being assisted with her cards by Sir William Gordon-Cumming. 
To that point, her cards and the place where those cards were being 
placed, the eyes of all the tableau were directed, for two reasons, not 
only because upon the success of Lady Coventry's cards their success 
depended, but because of all the players who were playing at that 
tableau, Sir William Gordon-Cumming was playing highest. He was 
putting the largest stakes, and so the attention of the whole tableau 
was directed to Lady Coventry's cards, and Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming's stakes, and it is only Mrs. Wilson, who has had a letter 
from her son-in-law, who sees him openly pushing the counters over 
the chalk line. 

Gentlemen, I have gone through the evidence of these two nights. 
I have pointed out to you that, so far from being the cumulative 
evidence of five witnesses, except for one incident, and that is the 
asking for the extra j£io, which, if it had involved him in 
suspicion of dishonesty would have brought that suspicion to the 
mind of His Royal Highness, and of General Owen Williams — 
with the exception of that incident there is only one person to speak 
to either of these two different occasions, and you are asked to 
j believe on their evidence that with all the resources and cleverness of 
\ a conjurer, Sir William Gordon-Cumming is manipulating the 
\ counters, and flicking them, or pushing them, or dropping them, or 
withdrawing them, and that he is doing all this with such remarkable 
and discriminating skill that he can be seen by everybody who 
expected to see him, and by nobody else. That is the case that is put 
before you. Gentlemen, there is much detail, and there has been much 
detail, as to other matters, and as to what they did see. The only way 
of testing witnesses like this is to ask them what they know about other 
things. You will see at once that an accusation like this made 
* against a gentleman — how can he answer it except by saying " I did 
not do it." It is impossible. If he were playing honestly during the 
evening there is no coup out of the whole evening that would attract 
his particular attention, and the only possible way of testing and 
gauging the evidence of people who come to make charges like this 
is by asking them to tell me what else was happening, and to give 
me particulars as to other things. Gentlemen, it is a most remarkable 
thing, and I dare say you will notice my asking the question, that 
when Mr. Berkeley Levett and the other witnesses were speaking 
about this £$ coup and the ^15 being received, I asked, I think in 
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every case — I meant to in every case — " What did he stake the next 
time ? " and they could never tell me. " What did he stake the time 
before." They could not tell me on any one occasion, and though, if 
these people were right, their attention must have been riveted to the 
table, and they would have watched, one would think, what happened 
immediately afterwards, there is not one of them who can tell me 
what he staked before or what he staked afterwards, though the 
answer to that would show you at once that he was playing upon the 
system which has been described to you by Stanley Wilson, and, 
before we knew it was important, was described by Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming himself. Take an instance of their not being able 
to say what happened. My learned friend cross-examined Mr. Lycett 
Green as to the state of things on that evening, and with regard to 
which one would have thought the recollection, even of a Master of 
Hounds, would be clear. He is asked this : 

" Q. Had Sir William Gordon-Cumming a piece of paper before 
him ? — A. I cannot say. 

" Q. Was he using a pencil ? — A. I cannot say. 
" Q. Was he smoking? — A. I do not know. 
" Q. Had he a tumbler in front of him ? — A. I cannot say." 
And the moment you get them off the particular point which was 
in their minds, and which they went to look for — something which 
would indicate the cheating — the moment you get off that, they are 
all astray, and can tell you nothing at all about it. 

Now, Gentlemen, I have seriously addressed myself to the analysis 
and discussion of the evidence, for this reason. If, as I hope and 
trust, you give a verdict for Sir William Gordon-Cumming in this 
case, it shall not, if I can help it, ever be said that that verdict was 
got from you by an appeal to your sympathies or to your pity. 

Other persons outside this Court are interested in this case. Other 
persons besides those of his own family look with the keenest eyes upon 
that which has been said from beginning to end of this case, and I 
want them to be able to say by-and-bye, when they speak of the 
incidents of this trial, that his Counsel was not content to beg from 
the pity or the sympathy of the jury a verdict of acquittal for a 
gallant soldier, but that he did show the jury by argument and 
analysis addressed to the evidence before them that there was no 
evidence upon which they could convict a gentleman of such an 
offence. 

Now I pass from the analysis of this part of the evidence. It has 
taken me longer than I expected to have to spend upon it, but I 
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must come to another part of it I have dealt with the evidence as 
to facts. The next part of my learned friend's argument was : " He 
, must be guilty because his friends, the Prince, General Owen Williams, 
» and Lord Coventry, thought that the evidence was overwhelming," 
and as I told you, I should come back to mention this question of 
' the belief in the accusation. Lord Coventry and General Owen 
Williams have frequently said that they believed in the accusation 
that was made against him. With regard to His Royal Highness, I 
would ask you to observe the careful terms in which His Royal 
Highness answered the question which one of your number put to 
him. Two questions were asked by one of your number, and the 
second question was an important one, as to whether His Royal 
Highness believed in this accusation, and I think you noticed that 
His Royal Highness, with an expressive movement of the shoulders, 
said : " They seemed so strongly supported — unanimously so — by 
those who brought them forward, that I felt that no other course was 
open to me but to believe what I was told." Now, those were the 
• exact words of the answer, and I do not doubt that His Royal 
. Highness had the impression upon his mind that he had been, when 
' he dealt with this accusation, in possession of the evidence of five 
f witnesses. But, Gentlemen, he had nothing of the kind. The 
' unanimous story of the five witnesses was nothing but the state- 
ment of Mr. Lycett Green, supported by answers to questions of His 
Royal Highness to Mr. Stanley Wilson, and by one answer of a most 
remarkable character from Mr. Berkeley Levett. Let me get rid of 
Mr. Berkeley Levett, for he, at all events, was one of the persons 
stated as being one of the witnesses on whose authority His Royal 
( Highness at that moment felt compelled to accept the truth of the 
accusation against his friend. What happened with Mr. Berkeley 
Levett ? We have heard from Mr. Berkeley Levett that His Royal 
Highness had listened to the statement of Mr. Lycett Green — he had 
asked questions of Mr. Stanley Wilson as to the details of that 
statement, and then he turned to Mr. Berkeley Levett and said, " I 
believe you saw it too?" upon which Mr. Berkeley Levett said, 
" Well, it is a painful thing for me " (or some words of that sort), 
" because he is an officer of my regiment, but I did " — but that 
was all that Mr. Berkeley Levett said to anybody, and the details 
of the accusation were not mentioned. The circumstances under 
which Mr. Berkeley Levett had seen it were not mentioned, and it is 
impossible to say whether the question was asked, a most important 
question, " Had your mind been put on the idea of cheating before 
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you saw it ? " It is impossible to say. All the evidence that was 
before them — this which is called overwhelming evidence — was the 
evidence of Mr. Lycett Green, supported, as I say, by the answers of 
Mr. Stanley Wilson and by the only statement, as far as the Prince 
was concerned, from Mr. Berkeley Levett ; and (it is amazing to think 
of it) General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry go to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming after they have made up their minds what would 
be the best thing to do. I do not say that they had decided finally 
upon the course that they should adopt, but before they saw Sir 

f William Gordon-Cumming they had suggested one to the other, 
" Let us have a promise not to play cards again, and a promise of 
secrecy, and then it will be all at an end." How Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams ever persuaded themselves that they could 
honourably adopt that course I cannot see. This man had been 
their friend for years, he had been the comrade of General Owen 
Williams for thirty years ; they had been together as soldiers ; they 
would have shared each other's perils; they would willingly have 
adventured life for each other had they been together, they very 
likely have done so travelling through the world ; but the moment 
g this accusation is made against him, made by people like this, meeting 
I in this way, evidenced by this fragmentary statement, supported only 
i by the confirmation of otherwise almost silent witnesses who agreed 
with what was being said at that moment, before they ask him whether 
there was any foundation for it or not, they suggest to each other, 
" Suppose he signs a paper that he will not play cards again, and 
then we get a promise from these people that they will not take 
any further notice." Now that is the course which they took. It is 
not for me to comment upon them further. It is the most painful of 
duties to have to say as much as I have had to say. To me it is 
most painful, and I will not say a syllable more than I am compelled, 
but I cannot help pressing upon you the course which was taken with 
regard to Sir William Gordon-Cumming. If my learned friend, Sir 
Charles Russell had not made so strong a point of this I should have 
gladly abstained from commenting upon it, but he has made it the 
very point and front of this case, and he has said to you in your 
hearing, with indignant tones, " Is it possible that a man of honour 
should sign that which he is told, and which he knows, will be read 
and accepted as an acknowledgment of his guilt when he himself 
knows that he is innocent ? " I retort the question — " Is it possible 
that men of honour, after twenty or thirty years of friendship, applied 
to by their comrade to advise him in the circumstances of the time 
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could advise him to sign a document which would condemn him, as 
they believe, if ever the scandal comes to be discussed, a document 
which they have already told his accuser, Mr. Lycett Green, will be a 
safeguard and protection to him in case Sir William Gordon-Cum- 
ming ever brings an action against him for the slander ? " I do not 
understand it, and I cannot imagine the thoughts that must have been 
in the minds of General Owen Williams and Lord Coventry. But 
this I know, there is one explanation I hinted at in my opening 
speech, hinted at in terms so carefully chosen that my learned friend 
might well have accepted them, and not forced me to put it in a 
stronger way — the reason was to save the Prince of Wales. I suggested 
in my opening speech that it was the idea of scandal attaching to the 
Prince of Wales that had induced the signing of this document. My 
friend would not have it. I put it as mildly as I possibly could, but 
my friend would not have it, and he proceeded to cross-examine Sir 
William Gordon- Cumming, and he of course obtained an apparently 
easy triumph over me from his evidence. He said to Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming, " Sir William, baccarat is an innocent game ? 
Certainly. You do not see any scandal about playing baccarat? 
None." Of course not ; he was playing baccarat himself. He thinks, 
as a great many people think, that there is no harm whatever in the 
playing of baccarat, and in my opening speech I did say, and I keep 
to it, that I do not see anything very serious in the way of reprobation 
which is to be dealt out to those who, having ample means and ample 
leisure, choose to enjoy themselves by games of this kind. Gentle- 
men, I put it and I do not want to get away from it, although, as I 
say, I put it in somewhat moderate language, having regard to the 
other circumstances df the case, but my friend would not have it. 
He insisted on it that there was no scandal affecting His Royal High- 
ness — that the only possible reason for their suggesting this to Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming was that they felt that he was gone, that 
the evidence against him was so conclusive and overwhelming that 
he never again under any circumstances could hold up his head, and 
that it was in mercy to him that they suggested this writing and this 
settlement. My learned friend would not have at all that there was 
any question with regard to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 
Now, let me quite frankly say what I have to say before I read what 
Lord Coventry had to say about the matter. Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming and those -who share the society which he then enjoyed 
are entitled to choose their amusements, and they may not think that 
there is scandal attaching to the playing of a game like this. But, 
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Gentlemen, there are the great masses of our people whose knowledge 
of gaming principally is that a club is visited and the people prose- 
cuted for playing baccarat there, or an innkeeper loses his licence 
because betting on horses is allowed on his premises ; and in a great 
part of the community of which we are members there must be, I am 
sorrowful to think, a keen and an abiding feeling that this unhappy 
incident ought never to have been allowed to occur, because 
the circumstances were those which were at variance with the 
feelings and the conscience of the people. And Lord Coventry and 
General Owen Williams, when they were thinking of this matter, what 
did they think would be said if the scandal was over Doncaster race- 
course the next day ? They knew it would be said that at a country 
house at Yorkshire, the master of which disapproved of the playing 
of baccarat within its walls, that game had been played in the circum- 
stances which I forbear to detail, but which now are familiar to you 
by the evidence in this case, and they thought, and as I believe rightly 
thought, that they would do good service to him whom they were 
bound to think of in circumstances of this kind, if they took a course 
which would allow the whole matter to pass into oblivion. We can- 
not, perhaps, all of us understand the feelings which they had at the 
time, but there is a strong and subtle influence of royalty — a per- 
sonal influence — which has adorned our history with chivalrous deeds ; 
and has perplexed the historian with unknightly and dishonouring 
deeds done by men of character, and done by them because they gave 
their honour as freely as they would have given their lives, to save the 
interests of a dynasty or to conceal the foibles of a prince. That is 
what was in the mind of Lord Coventry and General Owen Williams. 
It is perhaps a generous and a loyal feeling ; but, Gentlemen, what 
has seemed to me during the days of this trial, the cruelty of the 

f whole thing is this. We know that was what was felt. There , is no 
room for controversy now. It does not rest on the speculation of an 
advocate, or the inference from the ambiguous answer to a question. 
Here in Lord Coventry's diary we find it, written the next day, con- 
tradicting every syllable of the speech which, in ignorance of that 
diary, my learned friend made when he was opening his case : — " We 
were induced to recommend this course because we desired, if pos- 
> sible, to avoid the scandal which would naturally attach to the 
publication of the circumstances, and to keep the name of the Prince 
of Wales out of it ; and also out of consideration for our hosts, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wilson, who are at this time in domestic 
affliction." Gentlemen, that closes the controversy between my 
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learned friend and myself as to the reasons for which it was de- 
sired to keep this secret. But if we are to think with approval 
or even with leniency of the conduct of General Owen Williams and. 
Lord Coventry in allowing their old friend to take this course, which 
he is now denounced for as a dishonouring act, is there not some- 
thing to be said for the sentiment of loyalty on the part of Sir 
William Gordon-Cumming? He knew as well as Lord Coventry, 
that the scandal would be an unpleasant one. He knew it would 
cause pain to the Prince whose kindly friendship he had enjoyed for 
so many years. He owed much to the Prince of Wales. It is easy 
for a Prince to pick up friends — one passes away — there are plenty 
ready to come if he will only accept them to his intimacy, and his 
confidence, and it is felt, and must be felt, to be an honour to a man. 
to be admitted to such intimacy and confidence. Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming had enjoyed it and was grateful for it, was loyal 
to the Prince who had been so kind to him ; and if Lord Coventry 
and General Owen Williams are to be approved or excused when 
they advised their old comrade to sign the paper which they knew 
doomed him to a life of suspicion and of misery and of ultimate 
dishonour — if they are to be approved or excused for doing that, 
because of that devotion to the Prince whom they desired to serve, 
let Sir William Gordon-Cumming at least have this credit too, that 
he, protesting he was not guilty, asking to be sent to his commander, 
or the commander-in-chief for investigation, when the paper at last is 
brought to him and he is told that unless he signs it, next day he 
will be denounced as a cheat, refusing then to sign it, as Lord 
Coventry told you turning away — he will not put his hand to the 
paper, and at last he turns to them and says, " Coventry, you are an 
old friend of mine. Owen Williams, we have been comrades for 
years. Advise me what to do." They advise him to sign it. Was 
there no loyalty to the Prince of Wales in the man who sacrificed 
himself, as his old friends were willing to sacrifice him, in order to 
save the reputation of one whose kindness during those years, what- 
ever may happen here, will always be a recollection he is entitled to 
remember with pride. Gentlemen, he has been taunted by my 
learned friend ; it has been said that his conduct in signing this must 
condemn him, and you have been asked, in those tones whose power 
I for one am able to appreciate, to say that after the signing of that 
dishonouring document, for that is my friend's own word, there is no 
room for controversy — that the book is closed, the account made up, 
the evidence done with, and that the signing of that document 
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condemns him for all time. Just think, Gentlemen, the mind they 
must have been in who suggested his signing that document. My 
friend, to my amazement, when I had spoken about the disturbing 
hospitality of Tranby Croft, turned to me and asked if I suggested that 
Sir William Gordon-Cumming was drunk on that night of the 10th. 
Well, Gentlemen, the brief insanity of drink would be perhaps an 
easy explanation. I give no such explanation. The Prince of 
Wales, General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry, were all parties 
with him to the signing of that document, and to the terms which 
were embodied in it. And what did they think ? Did they think 
that this was going to be kept a secret ? They say they did. If you 
believe them, you accept their veracity at the expense of their sense. 
Who could have imagined it would be kept secret ? Why, the next 
day, on Doncaster racecourse, the party from Tranby Croft 
appeared, and Sir William Gordon-Cumming was not with them. 
The question asked at once, " Where is Sir William Gordon-Cum- 
ming." " Oh, he went to town this morning ; " told to men with 
whom probably he had made arrangements as to meeting them, 
as to the transaction of pleasure or of business upon the race- 
course ; and then there is, as you know, the " pronouncing of some 
doubtful phrase, as 'Well, we know,' or 'We could an if we would/ 
or ' If we list to speak/ or ' There be an if they might/ or such 
ambiguous giving out," as leaves the stigma on his character. And 
here again he is not to go to Mar. He has been the friend of 
the Duke of Fife, and has an engagement to visit there, and he 
has to send an excuse — not to come. What questions would 
be asked then? Or, again, the next time he goes to take his 
place at the mess. He goes to take his place at the mess as 
an honourable man, with the consent and the concurrence of the 
Prince of Wales, and General Owen Williams, and Lord Coventry* 
The mess breaks up, the whist table is there, and instead of sitting 
down as usual he says he is not going to play, and he must make 
some excuse, and Lord Coventry, of all men in English society, 
perhaps, whom one might fairly have thought one could appeal to 
* as a man of sense as well as a man of honour in difficulties of this 
\ kind, said, " I never thought it would come out, and as to what was 
. to*happen if it were talked about, I never thought about it at all." 
Why, of course that happened which anybody could have foreseen, 
it became known. Now is it true that he tried to slip out of the 
army with half-pay, without an investigation ? It has been negatived 
by the evidence. The first person according to their evidence who 
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* suggested submitting this matter to the Commander-in-Chief, or the 

* commanding-officer, was Sir William Gordon-Cumming. He sug- 
' gested it, they say, in His Royal Highness's presence, and nothing 

was said in answer to that suggestion by His Royal Highness. 
Afterwards, in the agony of the necessity of finally deciding if he will 
put his hand to that document or not, he refuses to sign it, and says 
again "I want the case put before the Commander-in-Chief," and 
then General Owen Williams says, " I was nettled at the suggestion." 
General Owen Williams positively resented the suggestion uiat the 
matter should be put before the Commander-in-Chief, and so the 
\ unhappy and ill-advised soldier goes his way, and hopes against 

* hope that nothing more will be heard of it. He is living in the 

* misery of knowing that while the scandal affecting the Prince has by 
his self-sacrifice been for the time avoided, he has left in the hands 
of somebody else a paper which no one will ever hereafter see, if it 
be brought to light, without believing that he acknowledged himself 
a cheat. During those months of misery he tried to live his usual-* 
life, and then he found that it was beginning to be known, and he 
was the first person who went to the military authorities, and on the 
25th of January put the matter before Colonel Stracey. My learned 
friend talks about trying to slip out of the army with half-pay. If, 
when the matter had recently taken place, in September, October, 
November, or December, he had sent in his papers and asked to 
retire on half-pay and said no more, he probably could have done so 
and secured his honourable retirement from Her Majesty's service, 
but when he had once told Colonel Stracey what had laken place 
he made it impossible for himself to retire upon half-pay without an 

* investigation. That once said, and it was the first time Colonel 
Stracey had heard of it, Colonel Stracey himself could not allow an 
officer to retire upon half-pay without informing the authorities of the 
army that against that officer a dreadful and serious accusation had 
been brought. So on the 25th of January, at the very moment that 
he went to Colonel Stracey with regard to the retirement from the 
army, sending in his papers as the natural accompaniment of telling 
Colonel Stracey what had taken place; an event which he knew 
must be followed by a military inquiry ; when he went on that day 

: he put it absolutely out of his own power — out of hope — by his own 
. action — that he should be allowed to retire on half-pay. 
The Lord Chief Justice : He applied to retire. 
The Solicitor-General : Yes, on that day, telling Colonel 
Stracey. 
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The Lord Chief Justice : He applied at the same time to retire 
on half-pay. 

The Solicitor-General: Yes; "simultaneously" was the word 

he used.. He applied to retire on half-pay, but instead of trying to 

slip out of the army before Colonel Stracey had heard of it, and 

getting his retirement on half-pay, and then the matter being heard 

of when it was too late to investigate it, he told Colonel Stracey at 

the same time, and so made it inevitable that an inquiry should take 

place before he was allowed to retire on half-pay. Now, observe 

what happens the next day. Up to that date — the 25th of January — 

he had. no knowledge of what had been said against him at all. He 

had asked Lord Coventry, " What do they say ? " and Lord Coventry 

did not know any detail, and could not have told him. He had 

asked Lord Coventry the name of his accusers, and he had been told 

of Mr. Lycett Green and Arthur Stanley Wilson, and Lord Coventry 

does not know he had been told any other name ; but on the 26th he 

f went to the friends by whose advice he had signed the paper ; he saw 

> them in the morning ; it was arranged they were to get the paper and 
see him in the afternoon ; he came back in the afternoon ; he read 
the precis ; he took objection to that part of it which was indicated 
by Lord Coventry, and he then said to them, " What do you advise ? " 
They had. no advice to give him. Their views had been bound and 
closed up by the idea of this never coming out at all. They had treated 
him as a friend afterwards. They had shaken hands with him after 
he had signed what they called a dishonouring document. They had 

' met him at the clubs, General Owen Williams had written to him, 
" My dear Bill," Lord Coventry had] written to him, " Dear Sir 
William," and " Yours truly, Coventry," after this time ; and then, on 

► the 26th, when they are face to face with that which they should 
always have foreseen, their capacity for advice is gone. They 
have no advice to give him at all. Gentlemen, he took his own 
course. It is for you to vindicate that course by the verdict which 
you give in this case. He determined upon a public examination 
of these facts. He applied for a copy of the record. Until he 
got a copy of the record he could not tell who had actually 
made the statement against him. On the 5 th of February he got a 
copy of the record, and on the 6th of February a writ was issued 
against every person mentioned in it as having made a statement to 
his discredit. By every means that we have known this trial has 

* heen hastened, in order that he should be able to come into Court 
to vindicate himself, and when the trial is called on he goes into the 
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witness-box first, to face that cross-examination which has terrors for 
men who have shameful secrets to conceal* or a disgraceful past to 
reveal to the world, but has no terrors for a man who could come 
into this or any Court, and face any cross-examination which envy 
or malice could suggest, knowing that " whatever record leapt to light, 
he never should be shamed," and so he gave his statement and his 
evidence before you, and it is for you to decide upon it. I ask you^ 
in his name, to clear him of the charge. It is too late to undo much 
of the mischief which, however this case was treated, could not but 
arise from this discussion. It may be too late to save the reputation 
of some of those who have been mentioned in the case ; it is not too 
late for you to prevent the completion of the sacrifice of a gallant 
officer to the desire to keep a painful secret quiet. The motto of his 
race is "Without fear." He came without fear into the witness-box, 
for he had nothing to conceal. He sits without fear at this moment, 
for he believes, a$ I believe, that honesty is safe in the hands of a 
British jury, and that he has good reason to hope that the result 
will happen, which I believe will not be unwelcome to some of those 
upon whom I have been obliged to make sharp comments — that 
result which will assure the Prince, General Owen Williams, and 
Lord Coventry, that they made an honest, but a sad mistake — that 
the man they had known and honoured was worthy of their friendship 
and their esteem — a result which will wipe a stain from a noble 
service and a gallant regiment, and will send Sir William Gordon- 
Cumming back, with that title-deed in his hand to public service and 
to private friendship, which will be written in the verdict given by 
you that clears him of this foul charge. 
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